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WHAT THE REPUBLIC NEEDS. 
T seems astonishing, and is certainly mournful, that 
in what most people are accustomed to call this 
enlightened age, so many should be deluded by mere 
words. There is what may be termed a cant of prog- 
ress, to which perhaps a majority even of the fairly 
educated are unconscious victims. So accustomed is 
the general ear to songs of triumph over our unparal- 
leled advance in knowledge, wisdom, wealth, and 
strength, that to call it in question in any particular is 
commonly regarded as an idle eccentricity, if not a 
paradoxical affront. The egotism of an epoch has much 
the same stultifying effect as the egotism ofan individual, 
and the mere repetition of a current set of popular 
phrases is supposed to assure the existence of things 
which the phrases are meant to describe. We have 
all known people who, like Falstaff, keep on repeating 
and amplifying some vain-glorious tale until they end 
in positively believing what has scarcely even a foun- 
dation in fact. A multitude is subject to the same 
weakness, with this difference: that its members sus- 
tain and encourage each other in the common delu- 
sion. When a man who disbelieves Falstaff’s mag- 
niloquent tale makes bold to tell him so, the philo- 
sophic reply is, “ Ah! you dislike heroic actions, and 
therefore you affect to discredit this one.” In like 
manner, when a writer expresses his doubts whether 
the possible acme of freedom and good government 
has yet been attained, the popular rejoinder is, 
“Ah! you dislike freedom and good government, and 
therefore you pretend that we do not possess them.” 








Logic like this is unfavorable to the growth of a spirit 
of critical enquiry; but yet such a spirit must exist 
and must grow, must strike out and must be felt, in 
this country if she is ever, in truth, to attain that lofty 
ideal which her sanguine politicians and popular or- 
gans so clamorously assert she has already realized. 


An old histrionic device, before scene-painting was 
thought of, consisted in affixing such an inscription on 
the requisite place as, “ This is a house,” “ This is a 
tree,” and so on; and so now the spectators of the 
political drama are instructed that “ This is freedom,” 
“This is just legislation,” “ This is judicious manage- 
ment of the finances,” or “This is superior to any- 
thing that ever existed before,” and the legends are 


of which that of the ancient play-goers was only a con- 
venient semblance. Now, true patriotism does not 
consist in affectation. It does not make believe, for 
the sake of winning the affections of the people, that 
all things, the people included, are as perfect as they 
can possibly be. It rather aims at telling the truth, 
regardless of unpopularity, not only because of the 
intrinsic beauty and righteousness of truth, but be- 
cause, in the long run, it is sure to be safest and most 
wholesome. We do not hesitate to express the con- 
viction that a great proportion of our existing na- 
tional embarrassments and those that threaten our 
future, have had their origin in a lack of candor on 
the part of those who ought to have been the teachers 
of the people instead of their flatterers. The kind of 
courage whose absence we deprecate is not that which 
enables men to declaim against interests or institu- 
tions whose destruction would cost nothing to their 
assailants either in purse or conscience and whose 
abuse gains coveted notoriety. The courage we would 
fain see is that which should lead men to admonish 
the people of their conceit, their ignorance, their boast- 
fulness, their irreverence, their self-indulgence, their 
adoration of money, their contempt for modest merit, 
their pitiful shop-keeping way of measuring life, its 
duties and responsibilities ; in a word, of all those 
qualities which, during the past generation, have so 
corrupted the nation and which are more menacing to 
true liberty and a dignified national life than even the 
overthrow of the Constitution and the rise of a Mili- 
tary Dictator. The latter, indeed, would be part of 











the product of the enumerated vices ; but the vices 


; ! 
would continue to poison the system, like a lingering | hands of a lower 


disease, long after the spasmodic effort was made 
that haply might cast off and outlive its climax. 


The terms we have used may seem to many exag- 
gerated and severe, and perhaps they are so. Perhaps 
it would be fair that the noble height of bravery and 
fortitude to which upon occasion our countrymen are 
capable of rising, that their thrift, their enterprise, and 
their domestic virtues should be acknowledged on the 
same page that stigmatizes their faults. None can be 
prouder of these better qualities than ourselves, and 
none more ready to assert their title to respect and 
admiration. But it will be remembered that there is 
no lack of recognition of this sort among the teachers 
whose shortcomings we censure, and that the recogni- 
tion they omit is, in our view, more wholesome than 
that which they so lavishly supply. “ Know thy- 
self,” is as significant in its application to a nation as 
to an individual ; but a nation is not introspective, and 
its self-knowledge should come from those of its mem- 
bers who have the brains to see its faults and the 
courage to denounce them. The danger in this 
democracy—in all democracies—arises from the readi- 
ness of selfish men to profit by the inability of the 
mass to discriminate between nam€s and things. We 
have been told that education would neutralize such a 
danger ; but, with the exception of the Prussians, our 
people are the best educated in the world, and the 
danger remains with no solid prospect that we can see 
of substantial or lasting diminution. The reason of 
this is that the species of education which is most 
essential to the permanency of free institutions— 
namely, the education that teaches the risks and weak- 
nesses of a democratic government and the rigid 
necessity that the great body of the people should 
keep up to certain standards of virtue and self-restraint 
in order to preserve such a government—is precisely 
that which is least bestowed. Orators make speeches, 
clergymen preach sermons, authors write books and 
editors articles about the glory and “progressiveness”’ 




















and exceptional freedom and natural nobility and 
superlative happiness of the American people until the 
welkin rings and the bookshelves groan with the ever- 
lasting repetition of the theme. But how many of 
these devote their thoughts and pens to the diffusion 
of that other and better knowledge which, if our esti- 
mate be correct, is of such vital consequence and 
whose suppression promises to be so. calamitous? 
We all know that the number is sadly few. It would 
not be “popular.” The orators would not be elected, 
the churches would be deserted, circulations would 
run down, and books would not sell. A magnificent 
nation, full of promise to humanity if its health be pre- 
served, capable from its various advantages of the 
most glorious career, the most splendid achievements 
ever yet chronicled in history, must go sick—sick, 
haply, unto death—for want of the wholesome, if bitter, 
medicine that her ablest children appear to lack the 
moral courage to administer. 


What the republic needs is a cessation for a space 
of the cant about progress, a pause in the ravings of 
spread-eagleism, and a vigorous and united effort of 
the most able and upright intellects of the country to 
elucidate for the common good the things and names 
most important to the state, clearly showing, above all, 
where discrepancies exist between the two. If more 
freedom and better government can be gained by addi- 
tions to the suffrage that do not bring a corresponding 
augmentation of intelligence, let the fact be demon- 
strated not from a partisan but from a philosophical 
point of view. If it be wise to destroy our commerce 
for the sake of our manufactures, to impose duties for 
protection rather than for revenue, let the arguments 
that will sustain the proposition be clearly set forth. 
If it be profitable to tax sixteen thousand articles used 
by the people rather than a hundred which would yield 
an equal return, now is the most fitting time to prove 
it. If it be conducive to public morality to maintain 
regulations that tempt men to grow rich by defrauding 
the government, let it be satisfactorily shown, that all 
may understand it. If it be more in the interest of re- 
publican institutions to keep a particular party in power 
than to free half our soil from military thraldom, let it be 
conclusively manifested, that all may comprehend if 
they fail to acquiesce in it. If it be expedient in the 
same interest to encourage and perpetuate those con- 
ditions which throw the control of the nation into the 
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r and lower class of men, to gravitate 
steadily downward with the promise of soon setting 
the very dregs of the populace to rule over and plun- 
der us, let reason establish the hypothesis. The 
republic needs, we repeat, for the discussion of these 
grave questions, not demagogues and coarse-grained 
partisans of either following, but the cultivated and 
high-minded gentlemen of the land ; men who, having 
nothing to ask of the people, will not be fearful about 
displeasing them; men who, for the sake of their 
country in her hour of need, will emerge from the 
political obscurity to which their own taste as well as 
that of the majority consigned them in the time of that 
country’s prosperity. With the courageous and dis- 
interested aid of such men the perils that surround us 
may be surmounted or avoided ; without such aid, we 
have now slender hope of escaping a catastrophe. 


Are we arguing against the cause of freedom and 
good government? The charge has frequently been 
made against us before, and perhaps will often be 
made again. It is not the first time that solicitude for 
the safety of principles has been construed into a sin- 
ister desire for their overthrow. We have thought 
and still think the republic in danger of perishing 
from an unhappy conjunction of too much democracy 
with the dangerous predominance of military power. 
Possibly our fears are unreasonable, and their expres- 
sion is certainly not popular; but our readers will do 
us the justice to recollect that, whereas we have never 
withheld our honest convictions for popularity’s sake, 
it would have been as easy for us to do so as for those 
we have ventured to blame. It is perhaps as needless’ 
for us to admit the possibility of our views being mis- 
taken ones as to claim credit because they are sincere. 
Neither now nor hereafter are we likely to indulge 
over much in the luxury of self-defence. Misrepre- 
sentation is easy to those whose own course has been 
dictated by selfishness or rendered blind by. ignorance, 
and of the censure of the liberal and enlightened we 
have little fear. There is at least a consistency in prac- 
tising what we preach which is not without its conso- 
lation. 








THE POPE, 

HERE are many who deem a radical reform in 
the Popedom, or even such a reform as might 
partially satisfy the requirements of the modern time, 
impossible. Sixt ut sunt, aut non sini, is the ground 
on which the two extremes, the ultra Protestant and 
the ultra Catholic, are quite willing to meet. The 
one believes, of course, in the zo swt; the other, in 
the wt sunz, and concedes the anomaly, but alleges that 
this anomaly is unavoidable in its very essence. The 
small patch of earth on which the head of the universal 
Church has erected his seat must be content to submit 
to a disadvantage for which it is so amply compen- 
sated by the splendor, the honor, and the material 
benefits incident to a great religious centre. This is, 
however, not the view taken by the Passaglias, Ros- 
minis, Montalemberts, Dérringers, and those other 
leading Catholic reformers who have an abiding con- 
fidence in the splendid destiny which yet awaits their 
Church. It has not escaped their attention that as 
long as the Pope himself remains an absolute ruler 
the Church must always incline more or less toward 
despotism. They would therefore see her energies 
concentrated on the eternal truths which keep alive 
the fires of faith and afford consolation in life as well 
as in death, instead of wasting her opportunities in 
vain attempts to defend immaterial outworks which 
are a standing challenge to human progress. They 
would have the Church rather promote than oppose 
the separation of the temporal from the spiritual power, 
because she would then be more nearly perfect than 
in her present dual form. Not until chen, say they, 
will she be the real mother, the truly catholic, which 
embraces all her children, the conservative and the 
radical, the monarchist and the republican, with the 
same charity and love. All history attests that the 
“ynion du trone et de I’autel” has profited neither the 
thrones nor the altars. Eternal truth should not be 
dragged into the political arena, and the religious 
dogma should be sacredly guarded against the touch 
of profane hands. It was not merely the relative in- 
telligence on the one side and the profound ignorance 
on the other, not only the use of a universal language 
which has facilitated the international mission of the 
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Roman Catholic Church. It was quite as much the 


| tion necessarily gave rise to all the features of the 


liberality displayed by her in the midst of a feudal | old paganism, the rule of the Tyrannis, as sketched 


tyranny, her democratic cosmopolitanism, which 


| by Machiavelli in his Book of Princes, and their appo- 


ensured her ascendency over minds and hearts. Under | site recklessness and conspiracies. All these pecu 


her benign influence slavery disappeared, judicial com- 
bats were abolished, and the miseries of villanage 
were ameliorated. While the social distinctions be- 
tween man and man were being more sharply drawn, 
while the accident of birth was allowed to make 
greater and greater differences, while the gulf sepa- 
rating the higher from the lower classes constantly 


widened, the Church inferred from the lowly birth of | 


the Saviour the equality of all, and the swineherd 
became the supreme pontiff. 


It is only since the sixteenth century that the Pope- 
dom has assumed a form which departs from the 
Christian ideal. The exercise of sovereign power 
was not originally a part of it. The union of the 
worldly and the spiritual authority in one and the 
same hand, the exercise of the priestly and the royal 
prerogative in one and the same individual, are a feature 
of paganism. The emperors of ancient Rome were 
also the chief pontiffs. On the other side, it wasa 
characteristic of Christendom that the civic and the 
religious functions should be distinctly defined by 
keeping the temporal and the spiritual offices apart. 
Nicholas I.,a pope who well deserves to be called 
the guardian of Christian morals in his day, enunci- 
ated this principle clearly a thousand years ago. 
“ The worldly ruler,” wrote he to the Emperor Mi- 
chael III., “should keep as much from religious con- 
cerns as the spiritual from temporal. It was at the 
instigation of the devil that the pagans made their 
emperors also their high priests. But since the 
advent of Christ the emperor no longer usurps the 
functions of the priest, nor the pontiff those of the 
worldly ruler, for the Saviour has so separated these 
two powers by a division of their peculiar offices and 
dignities that the latter requires the priest for eternal 
life, while the former avails himself of the imperial arm 
only to prevent civic interference with spiritual mat- 
ters. The boundaries of both estates have been thus 
limited that neither of them might become too power- 
ful by wielding both authorities.” The Eastern Chris- 
tians have faithfully adhered to this doctrine, but the 
Western departed from it in the middle ages, when 
the popes were in a measure driven to exercise tem- 
poral power. But even then the doctrine that the 
priest should not meddle in worldly affairs or usurp 
imperial authority was still conceded. The supreme 
pontiffi—such appears to have been the nice point 
raised by the ecclesiastical casuists—has unquestion- 
ably the right to wield temporal power, but for the 
sake of attending exclusively to his religious duties 
he delegates its execution to the worldly ruler. Not 
even in the estates of the Church did the pope at first 
govern directly or in person. Alvaro Pelayo, one ot 
the most zealous defenders of papal omnipotence in 
the fourteenth century, conceded that the actual use 
of the worldly sword and the conduct of civic affairs 
must be left to emperors, kings, and princes ; nay, that 
in the Patrimonium Petri itself this part of the papal 
duality must be delegated to agents. And Pelayo only 
stated a conceded fact, for the pope had not yet assumed 
to rule. He possessed supreme jurisdiction, but tne 
different provinces were governed by lords and nobles, 
while the cities had mayors elected by the municipali- 
ties. As the sovereign of all he received tribute, and 
was entitled to feudal service in war. It was not until 
the dawn of the modern era that this arrangement 
underwent a change whose causes and significance 
can only be appreciated by glancing at the intellec- 
tual, moral, and political status of the Italy of those 
days. There the old Greek-Roman civilization 
had reappeared. The ascetism of medieval habits 
and manners, in so far as it had sprung from 
Christianity, had died out, and men once more 
turned yearningly back to the past. Nowhere 
were the masterpieces of the ancient orators, poets, 
and artists so happily emulated as in Italy ; and no- 
where prevailed so generally, and to such a degree, 
the old pagan sentiment and morality. “The state of 
the country,” says Césare Balbo, “was a mixture ot 
different civilizations, of depravity, of evil, and of vice. 
People led a life of reckless dissipation and pleasure 
in the midst of perpetual wars, foreign invasions, pil- 
lage, treachery, and assassination.” This demoraliza- 





\liarities, which characterized the close of the middle 
|ages, were especially conspicuous in Rome and the 
|estates of the Church. Next to Florence, Rome was 
‘the nursery of the resurrected arts and letters. But 
| as once before, in the Augustan epoch, so now again 
their splendor covered a widespread social corruption. 
To the worship of sensual beauty and materialism the 
rigor of Christian morality seemed something foreign, 
harsh, and repulsive. The noble Adrian was hated 
and called a barbarian because he tried to arrest the 
vicious indulgences of the times, to purify the morals, 
and to reform society. His death was hailed as a 
deliverance. The political situation in the Church 
state corresponded with these pagan views and prac- 
tices. Those to whom the government of the pro- 
vinces had been assigned by the Pope, the Bentivogli 
at Bologna, an Oliverotto at Fermo, the Malatesti at 
Rimini, and, above all, the terrible Césare Borgia, 
ruled despotically and committed the most revolting 
crimes. These men suggested to Machiavelli the 
| portraits for such princes as Italy then produced ; 
| their example led him to teach his prince to play the 
hypocrite, to use religion as a mask, to break his 
plighted word, to be cruel, to set traps for his foes, 
and to murder them at the first opportunity. Under 
the heels of tyrants like these all order was naturally 
at an end. The great vassals of the Church were 
incessantly at feud among themselves, partly to extend 
their individual authority, partly to further family inter- 
ests or the schemes of political factions. They made 
even common cause with the enemies of the pope. 
The people lost all regard for the dictates of morality, 
all sense of what is right and just. The noble and 
the burgher grew alike inured to vice, plots, and vio- 
lence. Unless the whole social fabric was to fall, the 
evils which had caused this deplorable condition of 
things had to be eradicated. The tyrannies of lordly 
and princely descent had to be overthrown, and the 
liberties of the cities, which had degenerated into 
license, had to be checked. No choice remained but 
to kill the nerve that was producing these chronic 
spasms. 

Thus it came about that the pope, who had hitherto 
exercised his temporal power only by deputy, found 
himself forced to take hold of the reins in person. 
His unquestioned supremacy had become the sole 
hope of salvation. The falling building could only be 
held together by iron bands. This task fell to the lot 
of Julius II., a despot by nature. He set about it 
promptly and sternly, overcame his rebellious vassals 
one by one, and put them and their adherents to pain- 
ful deaths. It was this warrior of the Cross who laid 
the corner-stone for the modern Church state. His 
successors continued his centralizing policy after the 
necessity for it had ceased, and, as the political influ- 
ence of the cardinals diminished in the same degree, 
the popes gradually became irresponsible rulers. 
They wielded full royal authority, and: claimed to 
exercise both temporal and spiritual powers. The 
intimate union between the highest worldly and the 
highest ecclesiastical offices formed the characteristic 
of Christian, as it had of pagan, Rome. 








OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 
x 

2 gen system of appointing deputies and assistants 

as accessories to every public office should be 
altogether abolished. That system exists only for the 
purpose of enabling the chiefs of the respective offices to 
neglect their duties. With the exception of the State 
Department no assistant or deputies should be allowed. 
Whatever assistance the head of a department, bureau, 
or any other office may require, ought to be afforded 
him by the clerical force ; and not the least advantage ot 
the adoption of the Jenckes bill will be that of making 
these forces so competent as to relieve the government 
from the necessity of spending large amounts for depu- 
ties andassistants. In not a few instances men of shat- 
tered health, unable to perform their duties, cling tena- 
ciously to office and luxuriate in its prestige, while the 
assistants or deputies perform all the work. Obse- 
quious papers publish, on such occasions, pathetic 
accounts of the declining health of the head of the de- 
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partment, which are very touching from a humanita- 
rian, and suggestive from a pathological, point of view. 
But why does a man who is avowedly unable to per- 
form his duties, not resign his office? If there were 
no assistant or deputy he would be obliged to do so ; 
and as for exceptional cases of temporary illness, the 
chief clerk might be authorized to officiate in the ab- 
sence of his principal, with the provision that, when- 
ever the absence shall exceed one month, the chief 
should retire and make room for a more healthy suc- 
cessor. In other instances there are heads of depart- 
ments who figure only at cabinet meetings and at 
receptions ; who have their names and that of the 
female accessories of their households printed in the 
local papers to satiety, but who perform very little 
work, their duties being actually done by the assist- 
ants. Nothing would test the mettle of these great 
men more efficiently than to give them an opportunity 
of ceasing longer to hide the light of their genius under 
bushels of assistants ; and, as good things never come 
alone, nothing would contribute so much to the re- 
trenchment and efficiency of the service. 


In regard to postmasters it is a notorious fact that 
many of them are mere holders of sinecures—being 
absent from their posts all the time, or most of the 
time, and the work being fulfilled by a deputy or clerk, 
so that the people are cheated to an extent which, if 
the double amount of salary thus required and the im- 
mense numbers of postmasters be taken into consid- 
eration, would take the community by surprise. Noth- 
ing can remedy this state of things excepting the en- 
actment of a law providing for the dismissal of any 
postmaster who has been absent from his duty (ex- 
cepting on account of ill-health), and the dismissal of 
any postmaster who has been proven to have absented 
himself from his duty during a period of two months 
and longer, at any time within the two years preceding 
the enactment of such law. Postmasterships are in 
great demand for the very reason that, in many localities, 
they are practically sinecures. The same observation 
applies, to some extent, to custom-house, internal 
revenue collectorships and assessors. In some of 
these offices assistants may be indispensable, but we 
have every reason to believe that the revenue and 
custom-house would be rendered infinitely more profit- 
able and efficient by abolishing a great number of the 
assistant collectors and: assistant assessors. In con- 
sulates, the system of appointing deputies and assist- 
ants, is the curse of the foreign service. In some of 
the principal consulates the consul only makes his ap- 
pearance for one or two hours during the day. With 
the exception of Liverpool, where an assistant-consul- 
ate, or vice-consulate, seems to be indispensable, all 
other deputy or vice-consulates or assistant-consulates, 
which now exist in the same places where there are 
consulates-general or consulates, should be perma- 
nently abolished. Cases of ill-health are, or ought to 
be, very few and far between ; and, should they occur, 
it would not be difficult to appoint a temporary acting 
consul. If the health of the consul cannot be restored 
after one or two months, he should yield his office to 
a person of a stronger constitution. At this time of re- 
form of the civil service it is important that the prin- 
ciple of allowing deputies or assistants, excepting in a 
few stated or extraordinary cases, should be definitive- 
ly abandoned. 


It is frequently urged of the consular service, in 
reply to the alleged necessity of reform, that the ser- 
vice is more than self-supporting ; but this is taking 
a very narrow view of the question. The fees col- 
lected by consuls are virtually taxes upon commerce, 
and because these fees are in excess of the salaries 
paid to consuls it is argued that the service is self- 
supporting. It is obvious that if a fee of a hundred 
dollars were charged for the certification of an invoice 
of goods, this branch of the revenue might become 
still more lucrative, and the opponents of consular 
reform might then point to a still more remarkable 
excess of the receipts over the expenditures of the 
consular system. But the fees imposed upon export- 
ing merchants in foreign ports have nothing whatever 
to do with the consideration of the intrinsic merits of 
the present consular system. In such a case it would 
be absurd to state that the consular service is self- 
supporting, instead of stating that the revenue hap- 
pens to derive a handsome amount from certain fees 
which the consul happens to collect. The fees col- 
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lected by the consuls have nothing whatever to do 
with the peculiar merits of the consular system ; and, 
if there were no consuls at all, these fees might be col- 
lected nevertheless at the ports at which the goods 
arrive. ‘They are taxes upon commerce, like all other 
taxes ; and the consumer of the exported articles upon 
which the fees are paid to the consuls have to refund 
the producer or his agent to this amount, which is 
simply an addition to the cost of the respective com- 
modity. However, it is foreign to the subject to dis- 
cuss the expediency of levying such a tax. All we 
wish to explain is, that the appropriations for the con- 
sular service have to be dealt with without regard to 
the fees, which may happen or not to be in excess of 
the salaries paid. No consulate should be allowed 
to exist excepting those for which a fixed annual 
salary is paid. All other consulates dependent upon 
fees only should be abolished, excepting a few in re- 
mote and insignificant localities. Allagencies, deputy 
and vice-consulates should be abolished, and all fees, 


wherever collected, accounted for to the United States. 


Treasury. Under the present system, some unsala- 
ried consuls make rich harvests out of fees and of 
agencies which they establish in other places. It is 
time that this system should be stopped. All we want 
are efficient consuls in the principal ports. Many 
consulates now existing may be abolished, with great 
advantage to the public interest. 

In the diplomatic service the old question still re- 
mains open. European and North American govern- 
ments continue to send, in many instances, insignifi- 
cant representatives to this country, and we seem 
determined to reciprocate the compliment by sending 
insignificant men abroad. A case in point is suggested 
by a report of the appointment to the Chinese mission 
of a gentleman noted only as a writer of grotesque 
books of European travels and as an accidental col- 
lector of mineralogical statistics. If a Californian 
citizen is, as we trust, to be appointed to China, he 
should be one of the noted men of brains, energy, and 
enterprise with which California abounds, and cer- 
tainly not a merely roving individual of excellent 


qualifications, perhaps, to write a funny book about. 


Mandarins and Chow-Chow shows, but surely without 
the requisite intellectual and statesmanlike qualities 
for so important a mission as that to China. 

Many members of both branches of the legislature 
are still rather under the influence of the old system 
of appointments and of the existing bureaucracy. 
The Committees on Foreign Relations are still some- 
what remiss in applying stringent tests to persons 
nominated to the Senate. The consequence is, that 
whenever a vacancy in a foreign mission occurs, as in 
the case of Austria, Russia, Spain, China, or Mexico, 
persons whose pretensions are positively ridiculous. 
suddenly make their appearance in Washington, some- 
times accompanied by gorgeous ladies, and who en- 
deavor to dazzle and captivate senators and con- 
gressmen by dinners and other social blandishments, 
all of which unseemliness would not be attempted, at 
least with such impunity, if the principle of examina- 
tion and qualification were to be maintained with the 
same rigor in the foreign and home as it is in the 
military and naval service. Let the Jenckes and Pat- 
terson bills become the laws of the land, and we may 
then look forward to a decrease of the present demor- 
alization and to a public service less notorious for its 
chaotic nature than that of the United States unfor- 
tunately is at the present day. 








FRIVOLITY. 


ACK of earnestness is almost the chief character- 
istic of modern society. One is struck by noth- 

ing so muchas by the apparent absence of settled con- 
viction, of far-reaching purpose, in the majority of 
those around him. We live in to-day and for to-day 
only ; the past is dead to us, the future is unborn. 
And because we have no memories, we have no aspi- 
rations ; the present is nothing, and it is the present 
only that we believe in or care for. Perhaps sucha 
condition is inseparable from a transition period, 
through which, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, we 
are now passing. Achilles ponders in his tent, he tells 
us ; the kings of modern thought are dumb ; silent they 
are but not content, and wait to see the future come. 
Probably the kings of modern thought are not alto- 











gether so silent as Mr. Arnold would have us believe ; 
or at any rate, if the legitimate monarchs be mute, 
there are pretenders enough to keep the preroga- 
tive from rusting. Yet these bring us no relief ; better 
a silent than a doubtful oracle. There is no lack of 
noise, but its hollowness is painfully apparent, tinkling 
brass and sounding cymbal ; a voice, and naught beside. 
The weapons that served us in the past are shattered 
on the adamantine gates of a future that seems, each 
day, more .impenetrable, and with extinguished or, 
at best, but faintly flickering torches we grope 
in the uncertain darkness for new. The old ideas 
in which the souls of men clad themselves and 
found comfort are dropping from us tattered and 
threadbare ; we stand shivering in the chill, pitiless 
blast of progressive enquiry and look in vain for 
wherewithal to cover our spiritual nakedness. Nor 
do any of the eminent manufacturers of spiritual rai- 
ment who now solicit our notice and our custom alto- 
gether satisfy our cravings. M.Comte shakes out his 
Religion of Humanity, turns it around before our ad- 
miring eyes, and commends its ease, its symmetry, its 
adaptability to every climate ; but just as we are on the 
point of yielding to his dulcet persuasion, just as our 
hand is on our pocket-book, we detect the coarseness 
of the material, shake our heads, and passon. Then Mr. 
Arnold beckons us into his opposition shop and begs 
us. to examine his Religion of Culture, points out the 
fineness of the cloth, the graceful beauty of the form, 
the novelty and attractiveness of the style, its general 
sweetness and lightness, its perfection, in a word ; and 
here again we are almost charmed into buying. But 
is this a coat to serve us in time of storm? Ina land 
of always summer one could scarcely desire a hand- 
somer or more stylish garment, but our winters would 
make sorry work of its delicate embroidery. So, with 
a sigh, we turn away and continue our search. Pres- 
ently Miss Cobbe calls us to her booth, and takes 
down from an upper shelf her Religion of Duty, care- 
fully unfolds it, and enlarges on its comfort, its ampli- 
tude, its certainty of fit ; but see that rent in the seam! 
Evidently machine sewing ; let us look into the next 
shop. Or shall we step across the street and try on Mr. 
Emerson’s Religion of Progressive Toleration, or Mr. 
A. J. Davis’s Religion of Light? The result is sure 
to be the same; in all of these we detect the faintest 
possible flavor of old clo’, we feel the faintest possible 
suspicion of doubt that the enterprising salesmen 
really believe their own exuberant praises. So most 
of us give up the search in sheer weariness, and fold 
our. hands in silent discontent, and wait to see the 
future come. 


This discontent, this vague uneasiness and yearning 
which pervades all modern society, shows itself in 
various ways as different as they are unmistakable, 
but chiefly in three. First, like M. Comte and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in the invention of new social theo- 
ries; second, in finding fault with and, if possible, 
demolishing them as fast as they are invented; and 
third, like Zhe Saturday Review, in sneering at the 
inventors and the fault-finders both. And the last is 
by far the most usual, because it is the most natural 
and the easiest method; everybody can sneer, but 
not everybody can invent or reasonably find fault. It 
is this propensity to sneer at everything and every- 
body which is the most alarming evidence of our ever- 
growing indifferentism. The literature of the day is 
full of it; the most cynical writers are the most 
popular. Mr. Swinburne, for example, sneers at, and 
disbelieves in, everything but himself and, /ongointer- 
vallo, Walter Savage Landor, and is universally read 
and admired, while Mr. Matthew Arnold, fairest and 
sincerest of modern writers, is, popularly speaking, 
scarcely read at all. So strongly and clearly does the 
current set in this direction that even Mr. Tennyson 
has been drawn into it, and makes a feeble failure to 
be sardonic in those senile verses which have just 
awakened our compassion, and which have all the 
insipidity without the sharpness of 3s. laureate claret. 
So, too, to quote again the instance we first gave, 
The Saturday Review circulates more widely and is 
oftener quoted than The Spectator, which, while equally 
able, is every way a juster and honesterjournal. Ear- 
nestness is not popular because we are afraid to face the 
awful problem, whose shadow falls across the world, 
which every inexorable day brings nearer. We banish 
it from our thoughts, and fancy when we have forgotten 








it, that it has ceased to be; like Belshazzar, we feast 
and make merry with the Persians at our gates. 
Where is the prophet who shall interpret the hand- 
writing on the wail? 

Whatis true of modern society in general seems to us 
especially true of American society. Here this frivolity 
which is everywhere apparent, and which we take to be 
the reaction from the weariness of a deep-seated dis- 
satisfaction and unrest, becomes especially prominent. 
To those who are in the habit of regarding Americans 
asan eminently practical people, frivolous will doubtless 
seem the last word which correctly characterizes them. 
Yet to be practical does not necessarily imply earnest- 
ness, that insatiable longing and hunger for perfection, 
where concentration of purpose unites with nobility of 
aspiration. Itis not that we lack aims so much as that 
our aims are low, sordid, trifling. We are in earnest 
only in making money ; all the grander incentives of a 
rounded and lovely life seem dead within us. We crawl 
and grovel in the dust when our feet might be beautiful 
on the mountain tops. It is this meanness and little- 
ness of our spiritual existence that has so cramped and 
dwarfed our artistic natures, so vitiated our artistic 
tastes; that makes us accept Bierstadt’s landscapes 
as the fulfilment of painting, the Capitol at Washing- 
ton as the crown and climax of architectural complete- 
ness ; that has already exhausted twenty-four editions 
of Kathrina. About all these things, about all things 
that elevate and ennoble, we positively do not care, we 
do not think, because they do not lie in our way to the 
ignoble goal we have chosen. Thus it is with our 
men, and with our women is it not worse? Can any- 
thing be more appalling than the utter stagnation of 
thought, the dearth of all generous and lofty impulse, 
the absolute degradation of sentiment that marks the 
life of an American woman in society to-day? 


“The form, the form alone is eloquent ; 
Anobler yearning never broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be gayly dressed, 
And win all hearts with all accomplishments.” 

Perhaps we do our fair countrywomen injustice ; 
perhaps they have higher and better capabilities than 
reveal themselves on the surface; yet, judging from 
a surface view, the prospect is not gratifying. And 
every day sinks us lower, every day stifles more closely 
the lovely spirit of enthusiasm in the foul grasp of selfish 
calculation, every day forges a new fetter for our tor- 
pid feet, clips a fresh feather from our languid wings. 
The last American that seems to us to have been 
thoroughly in earnest died on that gallows in Alex- 
andria where “John Brown’s body hangs a-dangling 
in the air.” Laying aside all prejudice, and looking 
calmly and impartially at the man and his motive— 
both of which, we are frank to say, we have, in a 
political view, cordially detested—is there not some- 
thing grand, magnanimous, Titan-like, in the spectacle 
of this grim, gaunt, old Quixote marching with a 
handful of ragged followers to the conquest of an 
empire and the liberation of a race? Across the 
water, not many years after, there died another ear- 
nest man, whose greatness of soul might almost re- 
deem a nation of fribblers and /aznéants. One is 
brought back to the chivalric days of the Crusaders 
at sight of Lamoricitre rallying his little band of 
gallant Breton gentlemen to the defence of Holy 
Church. Right or wrong as may have been the cause 
they fought for, it must be a very sordid soul that 
could deny these brave spirits true nobility of purpose. 
The world does not love them, because they shame the 
world’s selfishness and torpor; but let us at least do 
them justice. Life seems brighter and more hopeful 
for such rare examples. 


Yet, on the other hand, are we not perhaps wrong 
and the triflers right? They, at least, are happy; a 
merry life, if a short one, flashed out gayly in the 
radiant noonday while we sit trembling in the gloom 
of our foreboding souls. Why should we care, or 
what is there to care for? Is it Solomon or Miss 
Eliza Cook that enquires so feelingly, What is fame and 
what is glory? and, after a careful consideration, con- 
cludes that they are vanity. Pretty dolls they are for 
intellectual childhood ; but when one has unscrewed 
the heads and spilled the sawdust, sorry humbugs at 
best. Faith? What is left us to believe? First came 
Puritanism, and demolished heaven, or made it intoler- 
able for any but Puritans to inhabit ; then came Univer- 





salism, and abolished hell; and, finally, Materialism, 
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to do away with eternity. Let us eat, drink, and be | with a surgeon’s certificate, procured by means of 


merry, for to-morrow we die. And then? 








MEN’S WIVES. 


IFE is full of uncertainties ; a truism advanced | 


in this place like the policemen who go 
before a procession only to clear the way for some- 
thing more interesting and important behind. Of the 
component parts which make up this dubious exist- | 
ence, marriage is, to speak guardedly, as uncertain 
as any. Cynics say that the men who have been 


disappointed in matrimony greatly outnumber those | 
who have not. Admitting that some of them were | 








\the same ordeal through which aspirants for martial 
\fame obtain theirs, that the bearer is indebted to 


nature alone for her various charms ; for without such 
an assurance good catches will be shy of placing 
much dependence upon the testimony of their 
eyes. The cloudy prospect of this state of affairs is 
not at all brightened when;we attempt to find a 
remedy for it. One has just been suggested for a 
single phase, but the important question whether our 
lady friends are really as innocent and guileless as 
they appear when in our society remains undisposed 
of and can be by no means easily determined. We 
fear that matters must continue to go on in the old 


: ‘ atis y way, unles stem of femal i 
themselves fickle and ignorant of what they desired Pesca eagenit Way, URIEES 2 GpUNE omnes Sap ORAgS 


in a wife, there still remains, we are told, a vast host 


can be organized and the waiting and chamber maids 


whose misery can only be accounted for on the sup- en ae, ee a 
position that they were the hoodwinked victims of = i 5 


female wiles. This, if true, is no strange thing; the 
wonder is that there are so many happy couples when 
we consider the facilities and inducements for decep- 


her to the enquiring adorer. To be sure, one would 
hardly like to procure a wife on the recommendation 
of a “ Biddy ;” but nevertheless such a course would 


tion afforded by the structure of modern society. We | be more likely to get him a good one than might, at 


see our female friends in the family drawing-room, 
at parties, at the opera, in the street, but everywhere 
we are oppressed with a disagreeable suspicion that 
after all we don’t know much about them. The whole 
world is in the conspiracy to blindfold us. When you 
mention his sister Isabella in the presence of that 
scapegrace Claudio he is sure not to say anything 
about the row they had at the breakfast table, although 
he is your particular friend and fully aware that the 
slightest hint might save you from her toils. You 
may be sure Olivia’s uncle, Sir Toby, never intimated 
to Duke Orsino her goings-on with his page, and that 
the Marquis of Farintosh was never acquainted by her 
amiable relative, Lady Kew, with the difficulty she 
sometimes had in controlling the high spirits of Miss 
Ethel Newcome. It may be a wise and necessary 
precaution, but it does seem hard that as soon as we 
attain an age which renders wedlock a possible con- 
tingency we are debarred from all information as to 
the qualifications for the married state of each indi- 
vidual of the other sex. Ten years before our inamo- 
rata’s brother or cousin or school friend would have 
told us of her selfishness or ill-nature (if she had such 
qualities) with the most charming frankness, but now 
we are warily abandoned to the tender mercies of 
chance. The adage concerning “buying a pig ina 
poke” is a very vulgar comparison, but it is a very 
apposite one. We are obliged to take the characters 
of women at second-hand—to see through a glass 
darkly all their imperfections, and are unable until we 
have led the object of our affections to the altar to tell 
whether she has even a decent temper or a tender heart. 
The matrimonial lottery is perhaps not quite as 
hazardous as the Havana and Kentucky ones, for in it 
men do occasionally draw prizes, but they are excep- 
tionally lucky fellows. 

How can I know, who meet my adored Vivien only 
when she has wreathed her face in smiles for my recep- 
tion, and enters the parlor with that pretty little rush of 
welcome which is so bewitching, that as I pulled the 
bell she was not scolding the servants or her little 
brother, or possibly mamma ; and that when I have 
made my politest bow and the outer door closes 
behind me, she will not return to the same delightful 
occupation ? How can I tell, when we are sitting on 
the piazza on a summer evening, and she assures me 
she is so fond of smoke and begs me not to throw 
away my cigar because she is by, that she is not really 
half sick, and only sustaining herself by reflecting on 
the suddenness with which she will put a stop to the 
nasty habit when we are married (if we ever are) ; and 
when I am delivering passages from Shakespeare or 
Tennyson in my most musical and impassioned man- 
ner, and she responds with the feminine plaudits of 
“beautiful” and “how lovely,” what security have I 
that she is not bored and trying hard not to yawn in 
my face? I can safely answer none of these ques- 
tions unless I have seen her oftener and more fami- 
liarly than is common among acquaintances or even 
friends of marriageable age and opposite sexes. The 
persons of young women, too, are as well fitted to 
deceive us as their manners. Of course no one at 
the present day would be astonished or annoyed if 
told that the tresses of his “lady love” were compo- 
site. We are inured to such artifices ; but there are, 
as we are daily informed through the medium of adver- 
tisements and otherwise, more falsities than those of 
hair included in the mysteries of a young lady’s toilet. 
Should any doubt be felt on the subject, the sceptic 
has only to glance at the window of any fashionable 
corset shop to be fully convinced. Before long it will 
be necessary for chaperones to furnish their charges 


| least in many cases, dependence on his own observa- 
tion and sagacity. In some Eastern countries it is 
well known the bride is chosen by the relations of the 
bachelor, he never seeing her until the ceremony is 
over. Such a mode of courtship must on some ac- 
counts be agreeable. It takes all responsibility off 





the hands of the suitor, and if he is not satisfied with 
the partner of his bosom he can have the satisfaction 
of growling at those who selected her. It is, probably, 
pleasanter than, after imagining one’s self the possessor 
of an houri for beauty and a Hermione for affection, to 
find in the first week of the honeymoon that she was 
indebted to her modiste and friseur for the former 
attributes and that she is really in love with Mamillius, 
and only married her husband in a fit of rage because 
the wily Mamillius would not be caught. Certainly a 
man who never pretended to depend upon his own 
judgement would have no cause to reproach himself 
for real or fancied stupidity in his choice. But, jest- 
ing apart, it is unfortunate that there should be so 
little frankness in the intercourse of young men and 
women. Until marriage or betrothal neither is per- 
mitted by custom to place confidence enough in the 
other to afford any trustworthy clue to mental pecu- 
liarities—and discoveries are often made when too 
late which might have had much influence in deter- 
mining a nearly balanced decision. Such ingenuous- 
ness as we mean to recommend need entail no humili- 
ating confessions, for the minor habits of thought and 
temper to which we refer are so entirely questions of 
individual taste that they involve no serious defects 
even in the eyes of prejudice. But theories of any 
kind are difficult things to impress on society, and a 
theory of courtship is so obviously absurd and im- 
practicable that we will not waste time in propounding 
it. We will only add, for the benefit of those bachelors 


who think of assuming the conjugal yoke, Cato’s 
dictum : 





“ A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 








CITY RAILWAYS. 


peepee HACKETT has fairly earned uni- 
versal praise by his course in amercing the con- 
ductor of a city railway car for overloading his horses. 
Why this has not been done long ago it is difficult to 
see. We mean, of course, why complaint has not 
been made which might have led to similar judicial 
action. The answer probably is that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s, and that only recently 
have we been fortunate enough to possess a citizen 
bold enough and good enough and having leisure 
enough to do what Mr. Bergh is now doing. The 
Recorder did his duty faithfully and fearlessly, and the 
precedent should do a world of good. At the same 
time we must confess to a feeling of sympathy for the 
conductors as well as for the horses. The conductors 
of our city cars are a very hardly worked body of 
men, up early and stirring late, on their feet a greater 
number of hours perhaps than any other class, with 
duties fearfully monotonous and at the same time 
often very harassing and disagreeable. Their wages 
are quite low, but they are yet expected to possess 
those combined qualities of honesty, patience, clear- 
headedness, and punctuality which are, to say the 
least, not too common. Now, as regards the number 
they take upon their cars, we suppose that if a director 
should see a conductor of his company turn away 
money the man would be discharged ; or at least that 
such would have been the case prior to the Recorder’s 
late decision. We take it for granted that the con- 
ductors’ general orders are to take upon their cars all 

















who apply and who by any possible means can crowd 
in or hang on. If this is the case, we really cannot 
see how a conductor can rightly be held responsible as 
if option in the premises were left at his own disposal. 
The directors, not the conductors, are in such a case 
responsible. For the cruelty of overcrowding, which 
is almost as painful to man as to beast, and certainly 
is more disgusting, Mr. Bergh and the public should 
hold the companies themselves amenable rather than 
their humblest employees, who act under explicit 
instructions. We are informed that there are techni- 
cal difficulties which have the effect to shield the more 
important offenders; and that the indirect method 
thus begun, z.e., that of prosecuting conductors and 
drivers on the score of cruelty to horses, is the best 
practical way of securing reform. If the law is so 
defective as thus to make the servant responsible for 
the derelictions of the master, it should be amended. 
In the meantime we sympathize with the poor men 
who are placed in a false position, and recommend 
them to relieve themselves by seeking vocations less 
embarrassing. 

In No. 154 of Zhe Round Table, inan article touch- 
ing this subject among other cognate ones, we sug- 
gested : 

“III. The adoption of an ordinance compelling every street railway 
and omnibus company to run every second (or third) vehicle, which 
might be distinguished by color or otherwise, on the system of ensuring a 
seat to each passenger, of taking no others, and of charging a fixed 
advance in fare for such vehicles, the amount to be regulated by law.” 
We make no doubt but that this plan or one substan- 
tially like it will ultimately be adopted. Under its 
operation, with perhaps a certain amendment, Mr. 
Bergh and his excellent society would be untroubled 
so far as street-cars are concerned, and the public 
would be much better served. The amendment we 
would propose is that all cars of the cheaper sort 
not assuring a seat to each passenger should be 
obliged to limit the number taken to so many for each 
horse.* It is easy theoretically and symmetrical 
enough to propose that a// cars shall supply a seat to 
each passenger ; but in view of existing facilities and 
the present strain upon them the plan would, we fear, 
work ill in practice. Our former suggestion was 
made with a view to this dilemma and contemplated 
working with the present running stock of the roads, 
augmented by the addition of the proposed carriages 
charging a higher fare. It is certain that relief must 
by some means be obtained ; and we are glad that agi- 
tation is renewed on the subject through the action 
of Mr. Bergh and the prompt response of Recorder 
Hackett. Zhe New York Times judiciously observes 
in this connection that, 

“After having accomplished our end, as far as immunity from over- 
crowding is concerned, we must next demand the passage of a bill, which 
is now under consideration by the Legislature, for the protection of life 
and limb on the city railroads. The casualties are altogether too frequent. 
Only the more serious of these accidents are noticed by the press. Scores 
happen, where passengers are bruised or maimed or suffer the loss of a 
limb, which are only known to the immediate friends of the sufferer.” 
The writer proceeds to recommend a “safety guard ” 
to be attached to the wheels of cars, which it says is 
not difficult of contrivance and whose adoption would 
prevent the possibility of the wheels passing over the 
body of a prostrate passenger. The bill now before 
the Legislature compels the companies to use such a 
safety guard under penalty of defraying all damages 
inflicted through non-compliance and the further fine 
of fifty dollars for each car unprovided with the precau- 
tion. We heartily concur with Zhe Zzmes in its opin- 
ion that, if the contrivance in question possesses the 
merit which is claimed for it, the bill should be carried 
at once. 








STATEN ISLAND. 


H IGH rents and the approach of spring are turning 
. many eyes in the metropolis toward its suburbs, 
and among these Staten Island seems likely to attract 
more attention than ever before. The extreme love- 
liness of the spot has always been appreciated by ad- 
mirers of the picturesque, and the number of such 
naturally increases with growing wealth and refine- 
ment; but, apart from this, the steady pressure of a 
swelling population is always forcing many to seek 
refuge in the environs, and the reluctance to “cross 
water” is more and more overcome by inflexible ne- 
cessity. We have long thought, in view of the dis- 
tance of Central Park from the greater portion of our 
inhabitants, that it would be wise for the city of New 
York to possess herself of a suitable tract on Staten 
Island for an additional park, including it, if judged 





* Since this was in type we have been informed that Mr. Bergh last 
ear made strenuous although fruitless exertions to induce the Legis- 
ature to pass a bill which would include this very suggestion. In a 
case which came up at Special Sessions on the 13th instant, Justice 
Dowling mentioned his great embarrassment as regarded deciding com- 
plaints of alleged overtaxing of horses in the absence of a statute defining 





of what number of passengers a lawful car-load shall consist. 




















. chester. We presume, however, that people who live 
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expedient, in the Metropolitan District. Such a tract 
might readily be obtained, unencumbered by dwellings 
or other needless improvements, between Edgewater 
and New Brighton or Port Richmond. The country 
here is excellently wooded, and Silver Lake would 
furnish a natural sheet of water far finer, both in extent 
and beauty of surroundings, than is afforded at Central 
Park. From this side, too, the views, both inland and 
toward the sea, are unsurpassed in their way, and all 
the approaches are easy and attractive. Abundance 
of stone, suitable for building, fencing, or road-making, 
exists on the spot, and magnificent trees, of mature 
growth, are so plentiful as in themselves to give the 
ground they ornament great superiority for the pur- 
pose in question over Central Park. On the whole, 
there is no place in the neighborhood of New York 
where the project we suggest could more conveniently 
or, for the present, more cheaply be carried out; and 
if a new park is needed, or likely to be needed at all, 
of which we think there can be no question, this is the 
site for its location. 

The villages which fringe the shores of Staten 
Island are constantly improving, and, although their 
rate of progress may be slower than that of busy Man- 
hattan, it is regular and certain. The estates, pleas- 
ure-grounds, and villas of the interior compare favor- 
ably with any in the country, and the drives through- 
out the island are diversified and romantic. It is not 
generally known to New Yorkers that the Belt Rail- 
road, with which it is designed to encircle the island, 
is already in partial use, thus ensuring for dwellers at 
distant points speedy transit to and from the ferries. 
To utilize this improvement in a satisfactory manner 
the ferry-boats should, however, double the number of 
their trips—or at least double them at the busy times 
of the day—say from seven until eleven A. M., and 
from three to eight P.M. The boats might attain, too, 
a higher rate of speed with advantage. Thirty minutes 
for a short five miles is rather sluggish work in these 
days of swift running. Twenty minutes is quite long 
enough to spend between the Battery and Quar- 
antine landing, and thirty minutes instead of forty-five 
should be the time to Vanderbilt’s. When boats run 
half-hourly at the periods mentioned, connecting with 
the railways, both horse and steam, Staten Island will 
become so much more desirable as a residence for 
busy people, to whom time is an object, that it will doubt- 
less improve with great rapidity. At present good 
land, suitable for building, can be had at—considering 
the nearness to the metropolis—comparatively low 
rates; but this will certainly not be the case long, 
since nothing can prevent the steady appreciation of 
that which is constantly demanded by increasing num- 
bers. 

Objection is occasionally made to Staten Island on 
account of its imputed unhealthfulness ; and it is true 
that some of the low, marshy grounds, chiefly on the 
south shore, appear to deserve the imputation. There 
is no more reason, however, why Staten Island should 
be unhealthy than that Manhattan Island should be 
so. The matter is simply one of drainage. Twenty 
years ago there was plenty of fever and ague in New 
York in the district then known as Chelsea, just as 
there is now plenty of similar illness about West- 


where once was Chelsea find no trouble of the sort at 
present ; for although the drainage of the metropolis 
is by no means perfect as yet, it has still sufficed, con- 
jointly with other causes, to avert this particular type 





of febrile disease. The low lands of Staten Island 
should be thoroughly drained, and the work should be 
commenced at once. The expense, although primarily 
heavy, will be returned fifty-fold in ten years in the 
augmented value of real. estate. Even as things are, 
we feel bound to confess that a tolerably close obser- 
vation of Staten Islanders, as they pass up and down 
in their boats, has led us to form a very good opinion 
of the salubrity of the air they breathe, which may be 
accounted for by supposing that the classes most 
affected by malaria are not of the peripatetic order, 
and so by chance travellers are little seen. Granting 
this, we have an-inference favorable enough for our 
purpose ; since the bulk of accessions to Staten Island 
population is likely to consist of persons who do move 
constantly to and fro. Perhaps the fact that numbers 
among the more opulent live on high ground—of 
which the island has so much—may account, in part, 
for a healthfulness not entirely shared by others less 
fortunate. Staten Island ladies are, we believe, cele- 
brated for their good looks, and we have no fear of 
being gainsaid when we affirm that the atmosphere 
there is excellent for the complexion. 

There is certainly something wonderfully exhilara- 
ting in the glimpses of the open sea which travellers 





to and from Staten Island catch through the Narrows. 
There is a sense of elasticity, of expansive freedom, 
especially after a hot, dusty day in the city, to be drunk 
in with those views of the ocean that no interior sce- 
nery—not even mountain scenery of any but the grand- 
est type—can possibly impart. The peculiar odors 
which characterize the lower part of Manhattan Island, 
objectionable as. they are, have this one good effect, 
that they greatly heighten the pleasure of getting into 
fresh air after being subjected to them. Few physical 
sensations are more delightful than to inhale the cool, 
briny air rolling in from the ocean on a summer’s 
afternoon when the thermometer in the morning has 
been among the nineties. This luxury—sure to be 
enjoyed so frequently in our tropical dog-days—con- 
stitutes in itself a recommendation to Staten Island 
which the initiated know how to appreciate. Taken 
altogether, with its lovely approach, its enchanting 
views and pleasant drives, its balmy atmosphere and 
the agreeable mixture in its scenery and edifices of 
the rustic and the stately—never degenerating, like 
some London suburban neighborhoods, into the 
cockney—Staten Island only requires thorough drain- 
ing, with a corresponding diminution of febrile risks 
and mosquitoes, to be fairly entitled to the name of an 
earthly paradise. 








ANGLO-SAXON LEARNING. 
‘ 2 

I’ we cast our thoughts back some eight centuries 

and a half, we shall find in Saxon England the 
originals of most of those institutions, political and 
social, upon which the Anglo-Saxon race most prides 
itself at the present day; we shall see in the Saxon 
political institutions the germs of many of the best 
principles of constitutional government, especially that 
spirit of self-government to which both America and 
England owe so much of their greatness. Often, in- 
deed, in our modern names of officers and titles of 
honor, we may still trace the remains of the civil and 
municipal customs of our Saxon ancestors comprised 
in a single Saxon word, Or if, passing by our social 
institutions, we turn to those personal characteristics 
which distinguish us from other races—those traits 
of character which we prize most highly, namely, our 
indomitable love of freedom, our regard for the rights 
of others, and our love of the sacredness and seclusion 
of home, we shall still find that these are some of the 
precious gifts for which we have to thank our Teu- 
tonic forefathers. It is true that, although our politi- 
cal institutions, which excite the admiration of all who 
have devoted attention to the subject, have been modi- 
fied by Norman feudalism, have been rendered more 
secure by baronial or popular opposition fo royal 
tyranny or absolutism, have been improved and per- 
fected by the wisdom of succeeding ages—still, even 
nowadays, they are essentially Saxon in all their main 
features. 

So also, although it must be admitted that the Nor- 
mans “high-mettled the blood of our veins,” and 
developed feelings of high, chivalrous honor, still the 
sterling metal, the groundwork, was already there, 
and Norman chivalry did little more than polish and 
render more brilliant those qualities which the Saxons 
already possessed in a rough and crude state. It 
would be possible, if such were our object, to prove by 
particular examples what has just been advanced. But 
this is not our purpose. We have introduced the sub- 
ject simply for the sake of preparing the reader for 
what follows. If in the cases above mentioned we 
owe much to our Saxon ancestors, we must acknowl- 
edge ina still higher degree our obligations to them 
for the language which they have left us. The Scan- 
dinavians who in the tenth century ravaged the French 
province of Neustria, and finally wrested from Charles 
le Chauve the district which to this day bears the 
name of Normandy, exchanged their ancestral tongue 
for the Neo-Latin French. The Normans who in the 
eleventh century wrested from the Saxons Saxon Eng- 
land exchanged their adopted French for the language 
of the nation which they had conquered ; but the Sax- 
ons, throughout all the vicissitudes of their history, 
retained their own simple, powerful language, which 
at the present day forms so large a percentage of mod- 
ern English. Indeed, their language is an heirloom 
for which every one who speaks the English language 
must thank them, and which every true Saxon-hearted 
man must prize and cherish as highly, if not more so, 
than any of those bequests which we before named. 
And yet, though this is the case, but few know aught 
of their own language beyond the narrow sphere of 
modern English. To the majority of so-called well 
educated men the literature of the nine centuries pre- 








ceding the revival of learning is utterly unknown. 


Some few may, perhaps, have been daring enough to 
read the Canterbury Tales, but even of these how 
small a proportion have thoroughly entered into the 
beauties of Chaucer. 

Now let us take a particular example, in which the 
evil results of this indifference, to Saxon studies espe- 
cially, will be clearly seen. It is not matter of doubt 
that many a classical scholar, who would feel insulted 
if any one were to question his intimate acquaintance 
with the early constitutional history of Greece or 
Rome, would have no such feeling in reference to the 
early constitutional history of England. And even if 
he possess a tolerable familiarity with the laws and 
history of the Saxons, yet, with scarcely an exception, 
such knowledge has been acquired from the works of 
Turner, Kemble, Lappenburg, or Hallam, and not, as 
is the case with his knowledge of Greek and Roman 
history, from the original. 

The reason of this is obvious ; a good classic scholar 
can read Greek and Latin writers in the original with 
little or no difficulty, while Saxon is to the majority 
of classical scholars truly a dead language. Yet 
“where,” asks Mr. Ingram, “is the lawyer who will not 
derive an accession of solid information froma perusal 
of the Anglo-Saxon laws published by Lambard, Whe- 
loc, and Wilkins? not to mention the various charters 
and legal instruments that are still extant, together 
with the ancient records of our county courts, on the 
foundation of which is erected the whole superstruc- 
ture of our forensic practice. What patriot is there 
whose heart does not burn within him while he is 
reading the language in which the immortal Alfred 
and other Saxon kings composed the elements of our 
envied code of laws and portrayed the grand outlines 
of our free constitution ?”’ Yet where, we may ask, is 
the lawyer who has ever read one line of these, al- 
though the contents of the Corpus Juris Civilis may 
be as familiar to him as Blackstone or Kent? This 
brings us again face to face with the fact that but very 
few can read their mother tongue at any stage but the 
present, and that still fewer, even of educated men, 
can read a single sentence of Saxon. A brief survey 
of the gradual decay and final revival of Saxon learn- 
ing in England may serve to account for, though not 
to explain, the widespread neglect which, until very 
recently, was, and to a great extent still is, the fate of 
Saxon studies generally. 

Previous to the Norman Conquest, although the 
Saxon ecclesiastics regarded Latin as the only language 
worthy of expressing their views upon history, science, 
and theology, yet the spoken language was Saxon. 
This was also the language of the laws and charters, 
and, judging from the numerous books of MS. homilies 
described in monastic catalogues as “ Sermones Anglici 
vetusti et inutiles,” it is reasonable to suppose that 
this class of writings was for the most part in the 
popular language of the country as well as those poems 
which were intended for public recital by the minstrels. 
The incursions of the Danes during the ninth and two 
succeeding centuries doubtless caused the destruction ot 
much valuable Saxon literature. These “slayers from 
the North,” not able to discriminate between ecclesias- 
tical and secular property, burned monastery and tower 
alike, and with the monasteries perished many a rich 
and noted library. These daring pirates could scarcely 
be expected to know or to care for the extent of the 
loss which they thus caused. But this cannot be said 
in excuse of the Norman monks of whom we are about 
to speak. By the middle of the thirteenth century, 





when Saxon had sunk into its modified form of early 
English, pure Saxon writings could no longer be 
understood. Saxon was to all intents and purposes a 
dead language even to those of Saxon descent. The 
monks were the only class, before the revival of learn- 
ing, capable of mastering the literature of the past, 
and they were too ignorant, too indolent, or too in- 
different to attempt it. Hence it came to pass that 
many an old MS. was taken down from its dusty shelf 
only to be cleaned off with pumice in order to make 
room for some then more interesting Latin treatise. 
A case of this kind, mentioned by Mr. Wright, came 
under our own observation not many years ago. In 
the library of Jesus College, Cambridge, there is an 
old MS. which now contains Latin decretals ; but 
beneath these, and especially around the margins of 
some of the folios, can be traced the remains of a fine 
copy of £lfric’s Saxon sermons. At other times old 
Saxon MSS. have been sewed together in order to 
make covers for other works. Thus, Sir T. Phillips, 
in some remarks prefixed to the table of “errata” in 
his edition of Fragments of A [fric’s Grammar, 
Al fric’s Glossary, and a Poem on the Soul and Body, 
discovered among the Archives of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, makes the following remark: “The fragments 





having been found in the cover of an old book (of 
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which they with some other fragments constituted the 
sole stiffening), had been so much smeared with a 
brown paste to make them adhere together that it 
required much washing to make them in the least 
degree legible.” From these and such like practices 
of illiterate monks we can form some idea of the total 
neglect into which the Saxon had fallen before the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

At the period of the Reformation, and of the disso- 
lution of the monasteries which followed, the monastic 
libraries were scattered, and much that was valuable 
was lost past recovery. At such a crisis, when men’s 
minds were intent upon the all-engrossing religious 
topics of the day, what time could the ecclesiastics— 
the literary men of the time—find for such a worthless | 
study as that of Anglo-Saxon? It was a period when 
an opinion was worth a life—when a dogma too tena- 
ciously held led to the stake. If a man thought at | 
all it was upon the all-absorbing theological tenets of | 
the age. It was not a time for the prosecution of 
trifling and useless studies. It was an exciting time, 
and every man who wrote did so as if absolute truth 
were on his side and absolute error on the opposite. 
Yet, strange as it may at first sight appear, this was 
the. first time since the Saxon had yielded to the Nor- 
man that Saxon writings were examined. During this 
period of theological warfare the minds of men were 
absorbed in ransacking works on theology, philosophy, 
and science—everything in support of their cher- 
ished opinions. Hence it came to pass that Saxon 
writings attracted attention ; for it seems to have been 
well known that the early Christianized Saxons were 
innocent of those abuses which afterward crept into 
the Church of Rome, and consequently their author- 
ity was called in to give weight to the innovations of 
the reformers. Moreover, these writings were highly 
valuable inasmuch as they could boast of antiquity— 
a very powerful weapon, when the contest turned to 
such an extent as it actually did upon ancient customs. 
Yet when the occasion ceased which had given rise 
to a study of the Saxon, the works which, for a mo- 
ment, had been brought forth from the seclusion of the 
library were once again doomed to oblivion. The 
occasion, moreover, was a religious one, and the theo- 
logical writings of the Saxon monks were the only 
ones which were allowed toseethelight. Still, though 
the Saxon once again became forgotten, Saxon MSS. 
suffered less at this than at any previous time, owing 
to the eagerness shown by the reformers in collecting 
them. But this period was succeeded by an age when 
a pedantic affectation of classical learning affected 
every rank of society ; the Queen, the courtiers, the 
courtly-makers—as the poets were called—even the 
clergy, caught the infection, and the sermons of the day, 
like the small talk of the court, were little more than 
irrelevant quotations from profane writers. While the 
Queen was being flattered by men of high attainments, 
who might have spent their time to better advantage, 
while the courtiers and those of less favored rank 
were pandering, in this particular, to the intense self- 
love of their sovereign, while the clergy were losing 
sight of the cross in their desire to render them- 
selves pleasing to an earthly potentate, it is no wonder 
that Saxon literature was deemed of little moment, 
and was compelled to give way to the polished 
literature of Greece and Rome. But while classical 
studies received the patronage of the Queen and 
formed the morning pastime of the court, Saxon 
studies, under the direction of Dr. Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, began to show signs of 
revival. Dr. Parker may justly be regarded as the 
restorer of Saxon learning in England. He was one 
of the two great collectors of Saxon MSS. of that age, 
and to him is due the honor of having been the first 
to publish an Anglo-Saxon work in England. In 1567 
fElfric’s Paschal homily was published under his 
auspices, and shortly after appeared the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the four Gospels. This latter work was 
brought out in 1571, with a dedication to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, by Foxe, the martyrologist. It was the joint 
work of Foxe and L’Isle, who, at the instigation and 
under the direction of Dr. Parker, did all that men 
could be expected to do who had to enter upon the 
task without dictionary and without grammar. The 
types for these works were cut by John Daye, by order 

of the archbishop, and for neatness of style surpass 
any that were cast for many a long year afterward. 
We have said that Dr. Parker was one of the two great 
collectors of Saxon MSS. of his day; the other was 
Sir Robert Cotton. Archbishop Parker, possessing 
the fine tastes of a true antiquary, collected together 
all the MSS. he could find from among the ruins of 
the dissolved monasteries and transferred them into 
his own collection. And indeed this was no difficult 








useless.” Sir Robert Cotton, born five years before 
the archbishop’s death, must ever be remembered 
with affection by the lovers of our early literature. 
At the age of eighteen he began his noble work of 
rescuing Saxon MSS. from the stalls of booksellers 
or from the hands of private individuals, and at the 
time of his death, in 1631, he was zealously engaged 
in the same work—a life spent in saving from destruc- 
tion these fine old relics of the past. 

The archbishop upon his death, in 1575, bequeathed 
his collection to his own university and college, and 
they are now among the Parkerian MSS. in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The collection of Sir 
Robert Cotton, more valuable than that of the arch- 
bishop, suffered a sad fate. By the fire at Cotton 
House, in Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, over a 
hundred MSS. were lost, burned, or totally defaced, 
and the remaining ones, among which may be men- 
tioned the only existing MS. of the Bedwulf, were 
greatly damaged. The remains of this collection hav- 
ing been deposited for a time in the old dormitory at 
Westminster, were afterward removed, in 1753, to the 
British Museum, where they may now be seen. But 
Cotton’s indefatigable industry was not lost. It is 
true that this was an era of intellectual giants, an age 
of great poets, great dramatists, deep and subtle think- 
ers. It was the dramatic era of England, but amid 
all the gayeties and frivolities of the day Saxon was 
not altogether forgotten. 

In 1639, Sir Henry Spelman published his edition 
of the Ecclesiastical Laws, and in the following year 
his son edited the Anglo-Saxon Psalter. The former 
of these scholars was intending to establish an Anglo- 
Saxon professorship in the University of Cambridge, 
but his intention was thwarted. The country at this 
time became the wrestling ground for the champions 
of the king and the champions of the commonwealth, 
exciting tragedies were daily being enacted, and amid 
the tumult and confusion of the hour men had but 
little time to devote to the past. 
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THE NORTHWEST PENINSULA OF ICE- 
LAND.* 

N the cold North Sea, a little below the Arctic cir- 
cle, lies the island called Iceland. Presenting 
somewhat the form of an irregular ellipse, it occupies 
an area of about thirty-seven thousand square miles, 
affording the dull diversity of valleys without verdure 
and mountains without trees. Desolation has here 
fixed its abode. It broods among the dells and looks 
down upon the fiords. The rocks and hill-sides are 
sculptured with signs of an igneous origin, while the 
whole island is still the sport of convulsion. The 
ground trembles with the throes of the earthquake ; 
the Geyser spouts scalding water; the plain belches 
mud ; while the great Jokull, clad in robes of eternal 
snow—true priest of Ormuzd—brandishes aloft its vol- 
canic torch and threatens to become the incendiary of 
the sky. 


The interior of the island is traversed with difficulty 
even during the summer. Here may be seen peaks 
that the Alpine Club dare not climb. The scanty popu- 
lation dwell in thinly-settled hamlets along the banks 
of the fiords and streams, leaving the greater portion 
of the territory to the fox, the reindeer, and the occa- 
sional Greenland bear that floats over on the berg. 
Only two quadrupeds, the mouse and the fox, are 
indigenous. So sterile is the soil, and so brief the 
summer sun, that life is supported only by a struggle. 
Indeed, the neighboring ocean is more hospitable than 
the dry land; for of the thirty-four species of mam- 
malia, twenty-four draw their food from the roaring 
main. The same is true of the birds, fifty-four of the 
ninety species being water-fowl. Here and there may 
be seen patches of meadow, a few sheep pastures, and 
tracts of arable land; yet so poor is the soil that man, 
like the lower orders, must eke out his subsistence by 
resorting to the sea. A country possessing such re- 
markable characteristics as these could not fail to 
attract the attention of both scientific and adventurous 
minds. Accordingly there have appeared many books 
of Icelandic travel, some of which are of great and 
others of trifling value. The work under consideration 
belongs to neither class, yet the general reader will 
find in it a very agreeable account of a portion of the 





* The Northwest Peninsula of Iceland; being the Fournal ¥ a Tour 


island heretofore not very well known. The author 
set out for the northwest peninsula of Iceland in April, 
which is earlier by two or three months than most 
tourists desire to enter this inclement region. From 
July to September the weather is usually charming ; 
but, as the author desired to solve some problems in 
ornithology, he concluded to set out before the usual 
time and face the wind and weather. It would of 
course be impossible to follow in his tracks, and it 
must suffice te say that he struck out boldly from 
Reykjavik for the extreme point of the northwest 
peninsula, travelling on ponies ; thence he sailed by ship 
to the northern coast, and afterward completed the 
third side of the triangle by returning overland to the 
point of departure. 


There was the same difficulty in travelling by 
ponies that is usually experienced, only vastly in- 
creased. Roads, it should be remembered, there are 
none; that is, properly speaking, to say in Iceland 
that there is a road, means little more than that it is 
possible to get from one place to another ; while to 
keep to the road means, on the whole, to goas straight 
as possible from one cairn to another. In such a 
country and at sucha season our author might well 
have counted, upon every imaginable difficulty. 
so it was. All the elements combined to defeat his 
carefully laid plans; but he made his way through 
wind, rain, hail, sleet, frost, and snow, camping out in 
his tent while it was possible to keep a rag of canvas 
flying, and only in the last extremity beating a retreat 
to the smoky farmhouse or sepulchral church. His 
description of the Icelandic farmhouse, which is little 
more than a hovel, is among the best we have ever 
seen ; though in describing the church and the service 
there is something wanting. The reader cannot 
gather from the account what religion the people pro- 
fess, and he may imagine that they are Greeks or Ro- 
man Catholics as well as anything else. In the little 
church there was always room for the traveller, though 
the living was often obliged to share the accommoda- 
tions with the dead. In a terrible storm, his first 
application met with a prompt response. “Oh! cer- 
tainly,” said the good priest, “only there is a Jody 
there; perhaps you won’t mind //at.” But the tra- 
veller did mind the “body,” as well likewise as the 
old empty coffin stored in the church, and which the 
priest was reserving for his personal use at some 
future day. 


This volume contains nothing which relates to the 
literature of Iceland, a subject that most tourists treat 
incidentally. The manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, the aspects of the country, and the varied ques- 
tions of ornithology are found sufficient for his pen. 
The author settled one or two points in regard to 
birds, and accomplished the ascent of Dranga Jékull, 
which is about three thousand feet high. He is pro- 
bably the first Englishman to accomplish this feat, 
which occupied twenty-two hours, nearly the whole of 
which time he was drenched to the skin. Of course 
the height of this Jokull is not very considerable, but 
in the estimate of the performance we must consider 
the latitude of the place, and the fact that the unknown 
path lay among treacherous glaciers and walled banks 
of snow, forming horrid ravines sometimes three hun- 
dred feet deep. The prospect from the summit is 
described as extremely grand, and included a very 
comprehensive view of the Arctic Sea. 


The experience of the author adds one more proof 
of the hospitality of the Icelanders, who are usually 
ready to give the tourist the best that their means will 
afford. In asingle instance a farmer refused to allow 
the use of a field for a camping ground ; but this course 
was, perhaps, partially justified by the fact that a camp 
would have ended in considerable damage to the grass, 
which in Iceland is of extreme value and importance. 
In the matter of hospitality, the priests and their fami- 
lies usually led the way, being always glad of an oppor- 
tunity of learning the state of the outside world from 
travellers visiting theisland. The difficulty experienced 
in passing from place to place may be judged of from 
the following passage, where the author says: 

“We had at times to mount over rocks and bluffs projecting into the 
stream ; and it was on the side of such a rock that a narrow path was 
cut, at which two or three ponies simultaneously rushed, and one went 
over into the torrent below. The poor beast caught the ledge or rock by 
his fore feet and struggled hard to save himself, but after two or three in- 
effectual efforts his strength gave way, and he went backward into the 
water. We had the mortification of seeing our beds and tents disappear 
beneath the wave. Luckily, the water was sufficiently deep to break his 
fall, or else a tumble of nearly twenty feet must have killed him.” 

The pony was finally rescued, and the party started 
afresh, travelling through the snow until one o’clock 
the next morning ; and this is a tolerably fair sample 
of their fortune. But we must not forget that it was 
early in the season, while winter was still lingering in 








task when these MSS. were regarded as “old and 











in Iceland in the Spring and Summer of 1862. By C. Shep- 
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verity of the season from the fact that in one place 
“great numbers of dead sea-fowl lined the beach, some 
lying in heaps, twenty or thirty together, and others 
floating on the water.” These were sea-fowl whose 
only home is in the deep, and yet they had perished 
of cold. Even then the storms were so terrific that 
many of the ponies refused to face their violence and, 
“turning their tails to the elements, stood stock-still.” 
Yet, in stopping to pass the night, the party usually 
preferred their tents, when it was possible to fasten 
them to the ground, since the huts of the peasants 
were so exceedingly uncomfortable. Embedded in 
thick walls of peat, dimly lighted, badly ventilated, 
and smelling of dried fish, stale mutton, and condensed 
smoke, the Icelandic cottage is well-nigh intolerable. 
Nevertheless, it is here that the peasant lives, being 
for nearly half the year closely confined to the house. 
Butter and stock-fish form the ordinary dinner and a 
rye pancake supplies the bread. No corn grows in 
the island, though the sagas speak of a time when an 
apology for it was quite common. In the little gar- 
dens may be seen potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, 
though they do not attain to any size. Rye, rice, 
sugar, and coffee are the principal importations in this 
part of the island, being found in every household, 


’ while corn-brandy is the stimulant and snuff the nar- 


cotic. 

At Akveyri, the second town in, Iceland, contain- 
ing six hundred inhabitants, Mr. Shepard saw the 
two largest trees in the country—these being mountain 
ashes, about twenty-five feet high. At Isa-Fjordr, on 
the northern coast, he fell in with some lively people, 
and attended a grand ball at the “Club House,” where 
four couples danced to the music of an accordeon 
played by a Danish sailor ; while, on another occasion, 
the landlady and her daughter entertained him at 
breakfast with Icelandic songs, accompanied by 
said accordeon. This town of Isa-Fjordr appears to 
be the Cologne of the north. At least it is a place of 
abominable smells. The representation of the place 
forms the frontispiece of the volume, being done in 
chromo-lithography. The view is certainly remark- 
able. There is something weird and supernatural in 
the tall, dark cliffs in the background, and the distant, 
snow-clad mountains lying asleep in the light of the 
moon. Yet Isa-Fjordr is the resort of the shark fleet ; 
and here the shark fishermen (who are worse than the 
witches in AZacbeth) stew the putrid livers of fish in 
copper cauldrons, filling the air far and wide with a 
noisome stench. 

From this place the author made a short visit to the 
neighboring island of Vigr, to view the eider duck, 
which are protected by law. Approaching the spot 
he could see, at a distance, the flocks of the “ sacred 
bird.” The shore was the “most wonderful ornitho- 
logical sight conceivable. The ducks and their nests 
were everywhere in a way that was most alarming. 
Great brown ducks sat upon their nests in masses, and 
at every step started up from under our feet. It was 
with difficulty that we avoided treading on some of the 
nests.” In walking along the shore the ducks flew out 
of the rocks asa cloud. The surface of the water, also, 
was covered with white drakes, who welcomed their 
brown wives with a loud and clamorous cooing. The 
farm-house on the island was itself a marvel. The east 
walls, or the embrasures of the windows, were occupied 
by ducks. On the ground were ducks. On the turf roof 
were ducks. A duck sat on the scraper ; and, in fact, 
it was nothing but ducks everywhere—on wind-mill, 
out-house, mound, bank, and rock. Many were so 
tame that you could stroke them on their nests, while 
the mistress of the house, who got one hundred pounds 
of eider-down annually, said that there was scarcely a 
duck on the island that would not let her take its eggs 
without flight or fear: In another place the lady of 
the house where he was staying dressed herself on 
one occasion in the ancient Icelandic costume, of 
which we have the following description : 

“The dress was black throughout. The skirt was ornamented round 
the bottom with a black velvet band, thickly embroidered with silver 
flowers. The bodice fitted tightly, and the sleeves were tight to the arm, 
with velvet cuffs. She wore a very high white cap, towering over her 
head, and silver gilt ornaments, of great size, were placed in every avail- 
able position, of which the most. conspicuous was a belt with immense 
clasps. A row of little buttons, hanging like bells, ornamented eachi 
sleeve, from the wrist to the elbow.” 

In Iceland there are some exceedingly fine falls, the 
largest of which, until lately, was supposed to be the 
Goda-foss, which our author considers a “very satis- 
factory fall.” He says: 


“It is not immense, but it is sufficiently large to be grand, and there 


are a great many standing-points from which the whole of its beauties can 
be taken in at a glance. Owing to the clear sky and bright sun, no less 
than to the plentiful supply of water, we saw it to great advantage. The 


river, can see almost in front of him the main fall, which is straight. This 
is separated from a horse-shoe fall by a huge rock, which might be 


called a Goat Island. The body of the water was great and the roar 
deafening.” 


On seeing the colored engraving, which adds much 
to the value of this work, the reader involuntarily ex- 
claims “ Niagara !” 

Before returning, Mr. Shepard visited the Geysers 
and Thing-Vallir; but he abstains from treating such 
hackneyed subjects, reserving his strength for the 
descriptions of scenes hitherto neglected or unknown. 
On the whole, he has given us a very agreeable vol- 
ume abounding in simple but effective word-pictures, 
which cause Iceland to stand out more vividly before 
the mind’s eye than any book which has yet come 
into our hands. 








PERE LACORDAIRE.* 


oe the life of this distinguished man we find ex- 
hibited a combination of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence, a religious fervor and impulsive sense of 
duty, a vivid imagination always controlled by reason, 
and a beauty of character and inward perfection of 
soul rarely vouchsafed to one individual. In 1802— 
the memorable year in which public worship was re- 
stored in France—Lacordaire was born; and in the 
subsequent critical periods of political and social revo- 
lution, of mental activity and questioning, his talents, 
energy, and courage enabled him to exercise a power- 
ful influence over the minds of his fellow-men. He 
rebuked them without fear, enforced his precepts by 
the example of a pious and unstained life, enlightened 
their minds and dispelled their doubts, and won their 
hearts by the force and persuasion of his wonderful 
eloquence ; they sat at his feet as their spiritual in- 
structor, and submitted to a control far more potent 
than is often exerted by one man ; and he spoke home 


to them with a fearlessness to which the pulpit of| he says: 


Notre Dame had been unaccustomed since the days 
of Bossuet. 


At a very early age Lacordaire lost his father—a 


village doctor of good repute and pious life—and, like | 


many other distinguished men, he became in a great 
degree indebted for the developement of his talents to 
the maternal character and influence. The good lady 
gave her son the best education which her limited 
means could command, and sent him, on the comple- 
tion of his law studies, to Paris with a view to his 
being admitted to the bar. Here he worked with pa- 
tient diligence, occasionally attending the courts, and 
joining the “Society of Good Studies,” to which he 
was introduced by a distinguished advocate ; but he 
formed no friendships among the members, who were 
all Catholics and royalists, and with whom he, at that 
period, could therefore have no sympathy. 

“ Having,” he says, “become an unbeliever at college, I had become 
likewise a liberal in the school of law, though my mother was devoted to 
the Bourbons and had given me in baptism the name of Henry in mem- 
ory of Henry IV., the dearest idol of her political faith. But all the rest 
of my family were liberals; I was so myself by natural instinct, and 
scarcely had I caught the echoes of public affairs than I belonged to the 
age by (my love of liberty, as entirely as I had already been identified 
with it by my ignorance of Gop and of the gospel.” 

His first efforts at the bar brought him at once into 
notice. Berryer assured him that he would rise to the 
first rank as a pleader, and Séguier, the president, 
said of him that which sounded like a prophecy: 
“ Gentlemen, this is not Patru; it is Bossuet !’”’ Still, 
though the ambition of the young man was pleased, 
his soul was unsatisfied ; a profound melancholy pos- 
sessed him, nor could his friends in any way assist 
him, until at last he became converted and found his 
true vocation in the service of Gop. From the great 
scenes of action in which his peculiar gifts might have 
enabled him to shine conspicuously, he retired to em- 
ploy his talents in the promulgation of truth ; religion 
gladly accepted so distinguished a proselyte, so able 
and exemplary a leader. With his mother’s consent 
Lacordaire entered the seminary of St. Sulpice; leav- 
ing, as Monseigneur de Quélen said to him, the de- 
fence of causes of perishable interest for one of eter- 
nal justice. His ardor for debate disturbed his supe- 
riors and caused them great anxiety, especially as his 
conclusions were often embarrassing to the professors, 
who proposed to him that, to save time, he should put 
off his questionings till the end of the lecture—a cau- 
tion which, to their annoyance, he sometimes forgot. 
Three years and a half after entering the seminary he 
was ordained priest, and shortly after he was surprised 
by Monsieur Boyer’s offering him the post of auditor 
of the Rota at the Court of Rome. Although this 
office was a step to the episcopate, Lacordaire rejected 
the title of monsignore for the humble position of chap- 
lain to the Convent of Visitation Nuns, content with a 





Waters fall into a large basin, and the shape of the falls is that of an irreg- 
war segment of a circle, which swerves greatly to the left bank of the 
river ; so that a spectator on the left horn of the segment, looking up the 











* The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pere Lacordaire. Trans- 
lated from the French of Pére Chocarne. Dublin: William B. Kelly; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 


| ; 
cell instead of a palace. About the year 1830 he en- 


| tertained the project of going out as a missionary to 
'the United States, and at the house of Monsieur de la 
| Mennais he had an interview with the Bishop of New 
| York, who offered him the post of vicar-general in 
| his diocese. In this, as in the former instance, his 
'mother yielded her consent to his wishes, when, in a 
letter, the Abbé Gerbet, announcing the plan of the 
| Avenir, solicited also his co-operation in the great 
| work proposed for the enfranchisement of religion and 
| general regeneration of society. 

“The great question of the day was going to be discussed on a field 
, which had been swept clear by the late storm—the question, namely, of 
| the true relation between church and state. Could he quit his country 
| at a moment when such important interests were about to be discussed ? 
Was it not like desertion on the eve of a battle? And could he refuse to aid 
in the examination of the very questions which had so long held posses- 
sion of his mind? It was not to be thought of.”” 

The struggles of his native land claimed his atten- 
| and his project of seeking a new field for his 
| labors in a country blessed with larger freedom than 
jhis own was of necessity abandoned. The Avenir 
was commenced in 1830—that year of astonishing 
events and startling convulsions ; so fertile in hopes, 
vicissitudes, and illusions ; so rife in problems to be 
solved, in dreams of perfectibility, and schemes for 
regeneration ; so flattering to national vanity, so unsat- 
isfactory to the disciples of human progress. The 
journal was, as might have been expected, far in 
advance of its time ; it advocated liberty of opinion for 
the press, and war against arbitrary power and privi- 
lege ; liberty of education, and the moral independence 
of the clergy. At this period the abbé met for the 
first time one who proved himself through life worthy 
of his unbounded confidence, who loved him in this 
world and honored his memory when he had passed 
to immortality in the next—his friend and biographer, 
Monsieur de Montalembert. Writing of Lacordaire, 











* His tall, thin figure, regular features, and sculptured brow, the majes- 
tic bearing of his head, his dark and sparkling eye, and an indescribable 
air about his whole person at once noble, refined, yet singularly modest— 
all this was but the outside covering of a soul which seemed always ready 
| to overflow, not only in the freedom of the public speaker, but in the out- 
pouring of private friendship. His voice, already so powerful and 
vibrating, could sometimes assume accents of surpassing sweetness. Born 
to combat and to conquer, he was already sealed with the double, royalty 
of the soul and the intellect.” 





In 1835, the archbishop entrusted to Lacordaire the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, and thosé conferences com- 
menced which filled the venerable cathedral with eager 
listeners of every age and form of belief, who were 
daily attracted by the renown of the young orator; 
the effect of his eloquence was irresistible, the old 
admired him and the young men almost worshipped 
him. When these conferences were, for a period, 
interrupted, Lacordaire went to Rome, and during a 
residence of eighteen months there he resolved to 
carry into effect the great desire of his life, namely, the 
re-establishment of the order of friar-preachers in 
France; the memoir of which he subsequently dic- 
tated on his death-bed. Such an undertaking was of 
necessity attended with great difficulty ; obstacles of 
every kind presented themselves, but, said the un- 
daunted priest : 


“My only resource lay in that audacity which animated the early 
Christians, and in their immovable faith in the almighty power of Gop !’* 


We are told by Monsieur de Montalembert, in a 
life of Lacordaire published some years since, that his 
motive for joining the Dominican order was the 
rigidity with which it enforced the exercise of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ; and in the present wotk we 
find copious and deeply interesting extracts from the 
abbé’s own writings concerning the order, together 
with his account of monastic life, its spirit-soothing 
influence, its harmony with the best instincts of the 
human heart. During his novitiate, Lacordaire wrote 
The Life of St. Dominic, and in 1840 he pronounced 
his solemn vows at the Convent of La Quercia. Not 
long after this the conferences at Notre Dame were 
renewed, and continued until 1851. 

The political views of Father Lacordaire, and his 
opinions concerning the state of France and the revo- 
lutions of 1830 and 1848, are given at considerable 
length in extracts from his own memoirs. The Unz- 
vers, on the day following that of the inauguration of 
the Constituent Assembly, says: 

“Yesterday was a splendid day for Pére Lacordaire, for the church of 
which he is the minister, and for the religious orders of which he is cur 
most popular representative. The Dominican friar appeared in the 
National Assembly, whither he had been called by the free votes of two 
hundred thousand Frenchmen. He entered clothed in that white wool- 
len habit of the friar-preachers which he has restored among us. His 
election was acknowledged as valid without the slightest opposition, and 
his monkish costume did not excite the least murmur in the Assembly, 
which nevertheless included M. Dupin and M. Isambert among its mem- 
bers. 

“ But this was not all. When the entire National Assembly came out 
on the peristyle of the Palais-Bourbon to proclaim the Republic in pres- 
ence of the populace and the National Guard, Pére Lacordaire, accompa- 
nied by the Abbé de Cazales, grand-vicar of Montauban, came down to 
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the railing against which pressed the thick crowds ofthe Parisian populace. 
At the sight of the eloquent religious, and his monastic habit, the generous 
people hailed him with acclamations. Pére Lacordaire shook hands with 
and embraced a number of the citizens and National Guards, and was led 
back in triumph to the doors of the legislative hall.” 


Lacordaire spoke but twice in the Assembly; he 
soon felt that his place was not with this turbulent 
body ; he could not stand in opposition to democracy, 
nor could he accept their interpretation of it, and, in 
a fortnight after his election, he tendered his resig- 
nation. 

A character of such rare and intrinsic merit cannot 
fail to command our admiration; few men have more 
forcibly arrested the attention and won the respect 
and affection of contemporaries than Father Lacordaire; 
few men have more powerfully influenced the opinions 
of others; none deserve to be more highly honored by 
posterity. The author of this deeply interesting life 
has executed his lengthy and laborious task in a man- 
ner which shows it to have been a work of love, and the 
translator has endeavored to represent the author with 
remarkable fidelity, carefully selecting such forms of 
expression as seemed most likely to harmonize with 
the spirit of the original. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

OUNT MIRABEAU: An Historical Novel. By Theodor 
Mundt. Translated from the German by Thérese F. Rad- 
ford. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1868.—The utility 
of historical fiction, conscientiously and judiciously com- 
posed, is beyond all question; and the reading world is 
much indebted to the present writer and his gifted wife for 
valuable and dependable instruction, easy to acquire and 
pleasant to remember. The taste for writing memoirs—so 
common to the French nation—furnishes abundant re- 
sources to the writers of historical novels ; it enables them 
to speak of grave events and trifling incidents on the au- 
thority of eye-witnesses ; to describe important scenes from 
the testimony of those who took a distinguished part in 
them ; in a word, to make great men their own chroniclers, 
and enable us to learn from them not only what their contem- 
poraries did, and what they themselves performed, but what 
they thought and intended. We have thus the narrations 
of those who did and suffered, given while the details are 
yet fresh in their memory, and not the opinions of a writer 
who calmly reviews a past age with which he has no sym- 
pathy, or who strives to embody characters to whose motives 
for action he is a perfect stranger. Historical novels have 
their legitimate use in impressing upon the mind acknowl- 
edged facts, in giving true delineations of celebrated per- 
sonages, in vividly recalling scenes of mighty import in 
the world’s history. Faithfully and industriously Mr. 
Mundt has done his work, giving us, in all instances, 
his authorities for the portraitures of eminent persons, and 
for the words they utter ; for his descriptions of the condi- 
tion of society before the great French Revolution ; for the 
deeds and motives of those immediately concerned in it. 
No period in history furnishes more abundant, more inter- 
esting, materials for the novelist than that immediately pre- 
ceding the “ Reign of Terror,” and we are not yet so far 
removed from the events, or so entirely disengaged from 
the mighty influences of that social and political upheaving, 
as to render it unimportant that we should guard against 
imbibing mistaken opinions as to the causes which led to 
it. The respect, the enthusiasm, the servile loyalty which 
surrounded Louis the Fourteenth had died slowly away 
during the reign of his weak successor ; the great prestige 
of royalty was gone, and power, no longer venerated, was 
no longer feared. ‘To fill an important part at such a crisis 
Mirabeau was admirably adapted ; he was truly zealous for 
the public good, and full of compassionate sympathy for a 
down-trodden people ; earnest in his endeavors to realize 
the high imaginings of the brilliant thinkers who were his 
intimate associates, he shrank from no danger to which 
the expression of his liberal opinions exposed him; and 
omitted no labors required for the advancement of the 
cause he had at heart. 
was necessary in the removal of much that was cumbrous 
and unworthy in the government, but he could not share 
that spirit of anger and recklessness which even in his 
time began to animate the mob, and in a later day impaired 
the dignity which should preside over a great sacrifice, 
awakening in the mind of thinking men no other feeling 

than that of intense horror and disgust. 

The interest excited by the strange social and brilliant 
historical life of Mirabeau renders him a fitting subject for 
the central position in that gallery of portraits so faithfully 
depicted by the author. The story opens at the country 
seat of Madame Helvetius, where the disciples and intimate 
friends of her late husband—those who had aided jn his 
works and believed in his philosophy—assembled to show 
her respect and to discuss together the opinions they could 
not openly maintain. Diderot, D’Holbach, our own Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the young Marquis de Condorcet, the witty 
Chamfort, and Mirabeau enjoyed her hospitality and beheld 
the dawn of that eventful period of rebellion against all 
wholesome discipline, of restless discontent, of hard, cold, 
and aggressive infidelity, of dark, sad, and disturbing social 
problems, which are the distinctive features of this un- 
settled time, There is something very touching in the deep 


He was conscious that swift action - 


and his abiding affection for her was somewhat remarkable, | 
considering the peculiarity of their position. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the book is that which de- 
scribes the interview between this extraordinary man and 
Frederick the Great : 


“ The self-possessed and confident ease of manner usual to the French 
count almost forsook him when he found himself in the immediate 
presence of the great monarch, who received him with a quick, searching 
glance, replying with a nod to a very respectful obeisance. ‘ 

“The small, bent figure of Frederick, who could scarcely support his 
trembling limbs by leaning on his stick, made at once a depressing and 
an elevating impression on Mirabeau. In a sort of dreamy embarrass- 
ment he looked at the king, on whose head, bowed by age and disease, 
he thought he saw all the glory the world can give, and he felt deeply 
moved. At first the count was surprised at the small stature of Frederick, 
and the necessity of looking down on him was by no means pleasant, but 
he soon felt like one much inferior to the monarch he came to admire ; he 
recognized an imperial genius in the expression of Frederick’s features, to 
which his weakness and suffering seemed rather to give additional inter- 
est.” 

There are some curious features of political and social 
life in insignificant provincial towns far remote from Paris, 
which present a strange picture of the struggles of petty 
municipal communities against feudal and royal authority. 

Mirabeau’s life in London, where for a time he sojourned, 
and his interviews with Pitt, his scenes subsequently in the 
National Assembly, his eloquent appeals, his great popu- 
larity, and his daring’ defence of Marie Antoinette, who dis- 
liked and never trusted him, are matters of history which 
are skilfully interwoven with the story of this most interest- 
ing novel, 


Margaret's Engagement: A Novel. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Margaret’s Engagement is an uncommonly 
‘stupid book, which is saying a good deal just now, these 
dreary novels are so abundant. The author preaches at us 
continually over the heads of the impossible characters 
that he has set up, apparently for no other purpose. Mar- 
garet, the heroine, serves as an especial mark for his sever- 
est animadversions, and with them we certainly sympathize, 
for a more unpleasant young woman we never met. But it 
is a poor and inartistic device to make a lay figure com- 
pounded of self-esteem and self-consideration, with a dash 
of stupidity, and then to moralize over its shortcomings as 


| though they conveyed lessons that could apply to real flesh 


and blood. That characteristics may be described, but that 
characters must be created, is an obvious truism that does 
not appear to have been sufficiently regarded by: the author 
of Margaret's Engagement, whose creations are as life-like 
as the figures on the slide of a magic lantern. The plot is 
commonplace, and obviously constructed in order to dis- 
play Margaret’s especial fault, suspicion, to the greatest 
advantage. After all, her sin does not seem to be without 
excuse, for the hero (whom she suspects of a.terrible crime) 
is so oppressively didactic and moral, conversationally, that 
any one might suppose he had something on his conscience. 
His brother is a poet, lighter and more frivolous in man- 
ner, and we therefore expect that he will be made an exam- 
ple of before the close of the story; but the author’s inven- 
tive faculty seems to fail here, and a disagreeable incident, 
which occurred recently to an English poet, is applied with 
a literalness that might be amusing were it not in such very 
bad taste. 


With the French in Mexico. By F. F. Elton, late of the 
Ninety-eighth Regiment, and A.D.C, to H. E. General Sir 
Hugh Rose, G.C.B., K.SL., Commander-in-Chief in India 
(Lord Strathnairn). London: Chapman & Hall ; Phila- 
delphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867.—The exact literal- 
ness of Mr. Elton’s titlke—his book gives us no clue to his 
military rank—is likely to prove disappointing to many 
readers, whom it will lead to look for some insight into the 
career of the unfortunate Maximilian and his partisans, 
On the contrary, it is simply “a diary carefully kept in Mex- 
ico, and put into the present form, in order to pass away 
idle time during a stay at the Havana and a journey up the 
Mississippi ;” it gives a detailed and remarkably unvaried 
account of daily marches and nightly discomforts during the 
spring and summer of 1866, on the movements of troops 
between the city of Mexico and Saltillo, this very barren 
theme being treated by one whom we feel to be a good- 
humored and probably a gallant gentleman, yet one ob- 
viously unaccustomed either to write or to observe, and 
without a spark of humor in his composition—two or three 
slight skirmishes with the guerilla Mexican troops affording 
the only relief to the dead monotony. Of Maximilian, of 
any of the men who played a prominent part in the tragedy, 
we have not a glimpse, until in the concluding chapters— 
whose date is at the close of 1866, the author having left 
Mexico in January of 1867—we find a sketch of the embar- 
rassments in which all found themselves involved, and the 
deduction that the alliance of the Emperor with the Church 
party promised a happy extrication—all which is superseded 
by the Postscript, dated on the following fourth of July, of 
lamentation for the fate ef the unfortunate prince and of 
righteous execration of his murderers. 


The narrative, we presume, was interesting to the author’s 
friends at home, for whose benefit it would seem to have 
been prepared, and the general reader may perhaps pick 
from it an evening’s amusement and a little instruction. But 
we cannot deny that the very beautiful typographical dress, 
the lavish illustrations, and the complete route maps might 
have been applied to much better purpose, especially as the 
seductive wood-cuts which stand at the head and tail of each 





love and devotion of Henriette Von Haren for Mirabeau, | them by the Count de Montholon, an officer on the staff ot 


General Douay, and the rest by the author’”’—are in general 
totally unaccompanied by the passages of description they 
suggest. 


An Historical Account of the Providence Stage; being a 
paper read before the Rhode Island Historical Society, October 
25, 1860. (With additions.) By Charles Blake. Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island: George H. Whitney. 1868.—This very 
handsomely printed volume owes its appearance, in the 
words of the author, to “a desire to perpetuate a record of 
the events which have marked the existence of the theatre 
in Providence, Rhode Island.” We see no reason why the 
author should not perpetuate such a record, although the 
number of those who will see reason why he should must 
necessarily be small. The work is a running chronicle of 
the people who have strutted and fretted their brief hour 
on the Providence stage, and seems fairly enough put to- 
gether. Most of the names are familiar to the playgoing pub- 
lic, and we find in these pages little or nothing that is new 
concerning them. Actors who have stayed longest in Provi- 
dence Mr. Blake appears to think the best artists, and this 
simple rule of discriminative criticism he applies with con- 
siderable regularity. To people who have always lived in 
Providence and who have frequented the theatre there his 
work may not be without interest, although it is by no means 
without defect both in matter and handling. It is, how- 
ever, very modestly put forward, and deserves the recog- 
nition due to an honest literary effort even of small utility. 
The typography and whole get-up of the volume are highly 
creditable to the Providence press, 


Poems of the Prairies. By Leonard Brown, Des Moines: 
Redhead & Wellslager. 1868.—Mr. Brown anticipates an: 
almost invalidates criticism by announcing in his preface, 
and in various places through the volume, that his poetry 
is good poetry, and whoever says it isn’t is a fool. Under 
these circumstances we feel a natural diffidence in express- 
ing our opinion, for which Mr. Brown evidently doesn’t 
care a snap of his finger. In this impressive sonnet, Zo 
Critics, he makes known to us his utter contempt. 

“T am unawed by all that fools may say ; 
Clearly in Faith’s stereoscope I see 
My own America, the great and free, 
In her munificence proudly repay, 
With wreath of fame, the bard whose patriot lay 
Defends, in name of Gop, sweet Liberty ; 
It matters not how wise the “ critics”’ be, 
It matters not how lion-like they bray: 
With hope undaunted, still unmoved I stand. 
Thou art, my country, worthy of my love ; 
I look with pride upon my native land, 
And bow my knee to none but Gop above. 
My harp is rough—a chip from Plymouth Rock ; 
Its strings—the fibre of the Charter Oak.” 
Though we don’t quite understand all the allusions in this 
remarkable poem, especially the profoundly mysterious one 
about Faith’s stereoscope, which seems to be a new patent, 
we still make out enough to see that it must be all very fine, 
to congratulate Mr. Brown’s native country and “Gop 
above,” and to feel very much abashed by our prairie poet’s 
unconcealed disdain. What, in naine of Gop, is one to 
say to a bard who is unawed by all that fools may say and 
to whom it matters not how wise the “critics” be? Abso- 
lutely we are in a fever of apprehension even now lest we 
should have already aroused Mr. Brown’s resentment and 
exposed ourselves in some future volume to the unsparing 
lash of his satire. Perhaps it will be wisest to stop at once 
and content ourselves by saying that the rest of the book is 
quite as good as the sonnet we have quoted. Mr. Brown 
says it has “ been kindly noticed by the press and favorably 
received by the people,” and he very naturally “ believes 
that all who read it carefully and impartially will find in it 
something to commend,” and “that his poems are not en- 
tirely devoid of that polish so characteristic of classic Eng- 
lish poetry, especially of that of Pope ;” but he modestly 
adds, “he is well aware that he has not attained to that de- 
gree of perfection in the art which he hopes time and practice 
may yet give him.” A bard of this calibre can afford to 
despise the clamors of a “set of fools ” who are doubtless 
entirely incapable of writing, perhaps even of reading, what 
they condemn, 


Larly Efforts. By Linda Warfel. Philadelphia: F W. 
Daughaday & Co, 1868.— Years ago,” says Miss War- 
fel, in her modest introduction, “when the writer was a 
very little girl, her father’s library contained a single volume 
of poems—a copy of Mrs. Sigourney’s works—and, dream- 
ing over its wonderful pages, she formed a resolution which, 
expressed in childish language, runs as follows: ‘When I 
get to be a woman, I mean to write a book just like this, 
with a red cover, and have my name printed in big letters 
on the back.’” Instantly she began the work, and many 
reams of surreptitious paper were filled with her infant mus- 
ings. But alas! in a luckless hour the cat kittened—no, 
the hen chickened on her hidden MSS., and they were lost 
for ever to an admiring world, Dreaming over the present 
volume we are unavoidably led to regret that its “ wonderful 
pages” were divided in death from their lovely companions. 
As long as Mr. Tennyson continues to contribute to the maga- 
zines, we cannot conscientiously call Miss Warfel’s verses the 
very worst we have read, and, indeed, there are here and there 
stray gleams of felicity that almost betoken better things ; but 
on the whole we fear they are not likely to do as much good 
or as extensively “to subserve the dear cause of her Sav- 














chapter—‘“all from sketches taken upon the spot, some of 


iour” as she piously desires. Her verses are just such as 


'might be written by any tolerably educated young woman 
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conscious of emotion and Mrs. Sigourney’s wonderful pages, | These observations having been made on terrestrial vol- | would be by the co-operating derision of its following, is un- 
t and we fear that no purity of purpose will avail to redeem ‘ canoes only, M. Fouqué, who was sent by the Academy of | doubtedly quite tenable. We have considered before, and pro- 
l them from that oblivion into which Mrs. Sigourney herself Sciences of Paris to study the phenomena of the late erup- | bably shall again, the causes which have effectually operated 
y is gradually falling. As “‘a relaxation from severer studies tion of a marine volcano in the Bay of Santorin, proposed | to drive from public life refinement, scholarship, learning, 
and heavier duties,” Miss Warfel’s poetry may be quite a to observe particularly the products and the order of their | and generally the graces and the qualities with whose absence 
2 success ; as a literary venture it is scarcely worth the paper emission in that case, and found the former to be identical. | the highest order of statesmanship can scarcely consist, and 
it is printed on. We say this in all kindness and with no | He, however, states the order of emission thus: “At the | to leave among our rulers no gentlemen of the Sir Philip 
‘. desire to wound or mortify, but simply to spare Miss Warfel ,;commencement, when the volcano is in full activity, the | Sidney type—no gentlemen in the sense in which Adams, 
y a great deal of idle aspiration. She is not a poet, and the products of all the periods appear simultaneously ; but we | Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Pinckney, Marshall were gentle- 
e sooner she makes up her mind to that fact and finds some remark those which we call products of the first period| men. What we would note at present is that the oracle of 
.f better way to “‘subserve the dear cause of her Saviour” | because they are not found in the following periods. In| the party of progress, the apostle of the new era which it is 
C the better for the cause and for herself. the second period the salts of soda and potash are wanting, | doing so much to shape, holds—and speaks the sentiment 
e —— and we characterize this period by the chlorohydric and | of its class in holding—not merely what we suppose most of- 
e BOOKS RECEIVED. | Sulphurous acids, which are wanting in the succeeding | us do, that the lack of refinement is no insuperable obsta- 
st periods, We thus characterize each period by certain pro- | cle, if there be redeeming features, but that the utmost 
if ‘J,  Somenee & o., Teiiaivighin —Aanale of - United Sees ducts not because they alone exist in it, but because they | degree of what Mr. Matthew Arnold would term “ sweet- 
: Fecal has Chae Re keten eh pr Bit ig | are wanting in the following periods.” ness and light” that is to be regarded as desirable in our 
i The American Beaver and his Works. By Lewis H. Morgan. | What explanation can be given of these facts? There | great men, is that which is involved in “ graduating with 
D- ines _ York; Chicago: Clarke & Co.—Upper a ey i agreed against the theory of - incandescent | average credit at West Point.” 
Ww Mississippi ; or, Historical Sketches of the Mound Builders, the nucleus beside those presented in your article, and that] Mr. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS’s Constitutional View of 
ae reel 5 ge ee ee to the Present ‘Time. By theory must be regarded, at best, as “ not proven.” the Late War between the States is, if we may judge from the 
is R. Crarke & Co., Cincinnati—Puritan: A Poem in Seven Cantos. | It is nevertheless undoubted that extensive bodies of| portion of the advance sheets which has reached us, likely 
1 MS... a a a a molten matter do exist beneath the surface of the earth, | soon to be given to the public. As explained by its author, 
in Time: A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical No- | apparently extended “along certain lines which are at once | the plan of the work includes “a consideration of the 
5 tices of Eminent Characters of Both Sexes. Seventh edition, re- | the geographic and geologic axes of our globe,” and “ which causes, the character, conduct, and results of this war, in 
vised and brought down to the present time. Pp. vii., 859. 1868. | : ‘ as 
ns D. Areceton & Co., New York.—Old Fritz and the New Era. By L. | have never changed to any great extent since the end of the | relation to the nature and character of the joint government 
We sat: aay rg nag Gan Gs — by Peter Langley. Iilus- secondary period to the present time.” “One of these | of these states, and [of] its effects upon the nature and 
g- "a Uicion of Taeete Alightesi. Tuite by Rev. H. F. Cary, lines,” says Mr. Dd. F, Ansted, in a lecture delivered before | character of this government, as well as upon the separate 
ye ueiaue & Geren ig ae French Country Family. B |e Soye Institution of Great Britain in 1866, “extends | governments, constitutions, and general internal institutions 
ily Madame DeWitt, née Guizot. ‘Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik, | equatorially for a length of several thousand miles across | of the states themselves.” Avoiding the subject of the 
Pp. 216. 1868, we : | what is now Europe and Asia, and the other for a similar | actors in the war and of their actions, civil and military, 
Miao gue Magy fod yg me Se ST length, but in the direction of the meridian, across the two | except as connected with the principles whose conflict forms 
Se _ , Harper’s Weekly, for 1867, Vol. XI. Pp. 832. : | Americas.” The conclusion adopted by the several authori- | his theme,—holding, also, that slavery, now got rid of but 
ni T. Se may baa goin wd i cg nO os By _ties I have cited is, that “the entrance of the water of the | leaving other possible elements of discord in its room, was 
ce, Moorneap, Simpson & Bonn, New York.—Father ‘om and the sea by natural fissures into cavities moderately heated, | but the question which brought these principles into actual 
4 7 ie pattie oy [co rane et the United States | suffices to explain the phenomena produced ; oi is to ss collision,—he argues that - the conflict in principle arose 
Army. Pp. xv., 219. 1808. sant j the upheaval of continents by the expansive action of| from different and opposing ideas as to the nature of what 
eS a & Co, New York.—The Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. N. B. | vapor, and the occasional interruption of this upheaval by | is known as the general government. ‘The contest was 
ait orrest and of Forrest’s Cavalry. With portraits, maps, and illus- | x . : z aK 
mt trations. By Gen. Thomas Jordan and J. P. Pryor. Pp. xv., 704. | Volcanic eruptions, the vapor finding thus a partial safety- | between those who held it to be strictly federal in its char- 
To mar cise: Nek iinet Hain Debi, te Miata 'valve through the fissures produced by the upheaval” | acter, and those who maintained that it was thoroughly 
Payson Arnold. Pp. xi., 486. 1968. ; : | (Ansted). national. It was a strife between the principles of federa- 
Cakes and Ale at Woodbine, from Twelfth Night to New Year’s| In a report made to the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, on| tion on the one side, and centralism or consolidation on 
Day. By Barry Gray. Pp. 229. _ 1868. A 2 - A 7 ae 
Grandpa’s House. By Helen C. Weeks. Pp. 239. _ 1868. the eruption of Etna in 1865, M. Fouqué adopts the same | the other.” And he explains, finally, that “it is the ob- 
J. W. DavcHapay & Co., Philadelphia.—Johnnie Dodge; or, The | hypothesis and refutes the objections made to it, showing | ject of this work to treat of these opposing principles, not 
Freaks and Fortunes of an Idle Boy. By Charles D. Gardette. Pp. | ° ; : . ‘i P . - 
274. 1868. that the products found in the volcanic emanations are | only in their bearings upon the minor question of slavery, as 
Early Efforts. By Linda Warfel. Pp. 136. | 1868. .. | found in sea water, or are produced from it by secondary | it existed in the Southern States, and on which they were 
Ne ae ae oe ; Tales. By Esai - ' eactions. Many of these reactions he has imitated in the | brought into active collision with each other, but upon 
108. 1867. laboratory. others (now that this element of discord is removed) of far 
Harrer & Broruers, a ss ae A Novel. By Mrs. There are many other most interesting questions con- | more transcendent importance, looking to the great future, 
Oliphant. | nected with this subject, as the (supposed) connection of| and the preservation of . . constitutional liberty.” The 
D. — Fs Co., New York.—Barnaby Rudge. By Charles | yolcanic eruptions with terrestrial “ magnetic storms,” of | work, therefore, is divisible into two parts,—/rst: “An 
mend yale = By the same. Pp. 341. these with the spots on the sun, and of these again with the | enquiry into the nature of the Government of the United 
T. a & Broruers, Philadelphia.—Waverley. By Sir Walter | motions of Jupiter and Venus. States or the nature of that union which exists between the 
this —_ i feng By Charles Dickens, Pp. 317. In conclusion, let me suggest to the gentlemen who have | states under the Constitution, with the causes, or conflict of 
one Our Mutual Friend. By the same. Pp. 354. | discussed the problems of cosmogony in so learned a man- | principles, which led to a resort to arms ; and the character 
ent, age og toed P pcg te a er ile 9 aaa of | ner in the columns of Zhe Round Table, sometimes, I regret | of the war thus inaugurated ;’—and, secondly: ‘The con- 
ine, Da capita ella: Bigg noe: ger »- gO a in “a tongue not understanded of the people,” that | duct of the war on both sides, so far as it affected constitu- 
sop RA Py iy aor . 4 g caning of me Magnihour Movemen"- | trustworthy solutions of these questions will not be found tional principles, with its final results upon the organic 
yet’s We have received Our Form of Government, and the Problems of the in considering their dynamic conditions alone, but in a| structure of the entire system of American democratic free 
> to  " By A. E. Kroeger. eee | careful and minute experimental study of the whole body of| institutions.” Such, as we gather from Mr. Stephens’s 
e have also received current numbers of Lippincott’s Magazine, ‘The : ; ? 
and Philadelphia Photographer, The Lady’s Friend—Philadelphia; The | the physical sciences. Very respectfully, somewhat elaborate /ztroduction, are the outlines of a work 
80 a World, The Westminster Review (reprint)h—New York ; The ‘THOMAS FRANKLAND. _| for which we shall look with much interest. To the first of 
onth—Baltimore ; The Ladies Repository— ‘incinnati, Chicago, and Giscuamiannitebaiace dose h h ] to bs Mished ia d sed. while # 
t we New York ; The Ladies’ Christian Monitor—Indianapolis ; ‘The Monthly ’ pes these the volume now to be pu ed is devoted, while tor 
and septal ie Aen Usain Association—Boston ; The Art Jour- = — the second the materials, we should imagine, are still largely 
ring TABLE-TALK. to be made. In the selection of his style, for which, how- 
once eke x aaa ever, he gives justification, we think our author is unfor- 
ke is LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. ENERAL GRANT’S literary culture has somehow tunate—the form of coiloquies having been selected, in 
own aa been dragged into the discussion of his presidential which there are three interlocutors, maintaining respectively 
ably VOLCANOES, qualifications, and The Evening Post, The World, and The the views of the radical and of he comnervalive branches 
eves O THE Epiror oF THE RounD TABLE: Tribune have considered the subject, though with an air of | f the Republican party and of the “War Democrats.” At 
in it Sir: ‘The article under the above heading in your No. deprecation that is quite accountable, in the case of one all events, Mr. Stephens is sure to be heard in all parts of 
t en- 159 calls for some remarks, It is not now my purpose to! of them at least, when we remember that the majority | the country with a more general confidence and respect 
Eng: offer any criticism on the theory proposed by its writer, but | of its readers are probably of the sort who consider it | than could be invoked for any other actor of equal promi- 
estly to question his statement as to the present state of scien- | rather a good point than otherwise in a candidate for pub- | Pence the great national drama, and the tone of the pages 
t de- tific opinion on the topics under discussion, lic favor that he should be ungrammatical and coarse in his | before us would assure us—it we needed such assurance— 
ctice The article assumes that the commonly received opinion | speech, and find congenial associations among the of roAAor that he will discuss honestly and like a statesman principles 
d to is that volcanic eruptions are caused by the pressure of |who do the voting. Z%e Post and The World, however, | Whose importance is pre-eminent, yet of which it is rarely 
tless masses of the superincumbent crust of the planet on the | agree in admitting that it would be a good—though by no | given to catch a glimpse through the superincumbent mass 
what incandescent nucleus beneath, forcing the liquid lava to the | means an essential—thing to have the high places in our of partisan passions and sophistries. 
Surface at the points of fracture or lines of least resist- | government filled by men of intellectual refinement, and the IN Zhe Christian Observer, of Richmond—a journal 
W, ance, Such a theory can only be held by those who regard | former intimates a regret—as the latter perhaps could not, | which contains from time to time a good deal of instructive 
W ars the dynamic conditions of the problem alone, and indeed | consistently with prudence—that the average culture of Con- | correspondence on missionary progress—is an interesting 
a8 8 it does not properly account even for them, for the result of | gress, as evinced by its published proceedings, is somewhat | letter from Mr. Andrew Wylie, the Scotch superintendent, 
lume such a condition would rather be a continuous flow of lava | below the level that ought to be maintained in municipal | of the printing establishment in Shanghai of the London 
cam- than a series of occasional eruptions, bodies, and, we may add, decidedly below that of Mr. Bright’s Missionary Society, Mr, Wylie, though educated asa 
hich, Whether this is the popularly received theory or not, I) or Mr, Ruskin’s hypothetical working-man, But 7%e 7rib- | printer, has unusual .mathematical and Jingual acquire- 
an fl am unable to say; but it certainly is not now generally | une takes very different ground, ‘General Grant,” it says, | ments, which he has employed in translating into Chinese 
this, accepted among scientific men. “was thoroughly educated at the nation’s expense, and | the last nine books of Euclid—thus perfecting the transla- 
tters Let us examine the chemical phenomena to be accounted | graduated with average credit. . . . There is no ground | tion commenced three centuries ago by the Jesuit Matthew 
many for by any sound theory of volcanoes, ‘The eruption of | for alleging that his education or mere literary accomplish- | Ricci—an arithmetical treatise, Morgan 8 Algebra, Loomis's 
mus- lava is accompanied by the emission of some forty or fifty | ments were inferior to those of General McClellan, Jeffer- | Analytical Geometry and Differential and Integral eC 
—no, substances in a volatile condition. What are these sub- | son Davis, or any other graduate of West Point” (!)—just as if | Herschel’s Astronomy, beside a monthly serial in Chinese, 
» lost stances, and what is the order of their emission? M.! a graduate, for that matter a valedictorian, of the first col- | and a grammar in English of the Manchu Tartar language. 
esent Charles Sainte-Claire Deville gives them as follows: 1, At | lege in the country—much more, of West Point—became | The establishment of which Mr. Wylie has charge employs 
lerful the beginning of the eruption, and while the lava is hottest, | thereby, of necessity, a man of what is known as culture, | some fifty workmen, the presses, imported from England, 
Sons. the salts of soda, and particularly the chloride of sodium, | “a gentleman and a scholar’—if, indeed, the two can be being worked by buffaloes, the movable types—as we 
vaga- predominate, At a second period, when the temperature | quite separable. To the sort of people, however, to whom | described in a recent number of Zhe Round Table—having 
»s the has fallen, a series of more volatile products appear, such | mainly the sentiments and the style of Zhe Tribune are | been made in England, the paper and binding being Chi- 
there as chlorohydric acid, sulphurous acid, and the chlorides of | alike admirably adapted, we suppose the degree of humani- | nese. The principal work, of course, is the production of 
; but iron, etc. At a third period sulphur is the predominant } zation which the course at West Point does necessitate | the Bible, some 500,000 copies of the New Testament hav- 
good product, sulphohydric acid, and some carbonic acid. Final- | appears a pinnacle of social polish and refinement beyond | ing been issued in various editions since the completion ~ 
Sav- ly, there is a fourth period distinguished by the vapor of | which their perceptions do not enable them to discriminate, so | the Chinese translation in 1852, and some 45,000 of the Ol 
ch as ‘ Water, combustible gases, and carbonic acid. that Zhe Jribune’s ground, defended as, in case of attack, it} Testament, Beside these are-a number of devotional works 
oman 
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and tracts in Chinese, an annual almanac which is made 
the medium of various information, a series by Dr. Hobson 
which comprises works on medicine, surgery, physiology, 
natural history, and natural philosophy—described as very 
popular among the Chinese ; also Bunyan’s Pélgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Joyce’s Catechism of Nature, a two-volume work on 
political and physical geography, and one on the history of 
England (!), and a variety of text-books for English stu- 
dents of Chinese. 
™N FEBRUARY. 


Not yet delightsome Spring has come, 
Unrobed are still the bowers ; 

Nor do I hear the happy hum 
Of bees in budding flowers. 


No bird from sunnier fields than these 
Has yet returned a guest, 

To where hangs lonely in the trees 
Last year’s deserted nest. 


But all the air is soft and clear 
As Spring’s own season brings ; 
And I can fancy that I hear 
The sound of coming wings. 


The lingering snow upon the hills 
Dissolves in tears away, 

Whose tribute fills the yellow rills, 
Singing their roundelay. 


The ice that fetters still the tide 
Rings loud from shore to shore ; 

The impatient water longs to glide 
Ope to the skies once more. 


I know the ground ’s a prison yet, 
But this warm sun to-day 

Doth prophesy the violet 
Of April and of May. 


And thus, though flowers have not yet comé, 
Nor bee nor minstrel bird, 

The Poet sure should not be dumb, 
But let his voice be heard. 


For he has faith in things to be, 
And Nature’s secret powers : 
In Winter can the Summer see, 
And antedates the hours. 
And so in February dun, 
At each bright day he thrills ; 
And though clouds soon may shroud the sun, 
He singeth like the rills. 
And earth looks fairer by his art ; 
Whatever may befall, 
He eases with his song his heart, 
And thanks his Gop for all. 
W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
CHEss does not receive the attention now that it com- 
manded at the time Mr. Morphy made his brilliant re- 


can express it when the atrocities of the Zaus Veneris are 
in the course of a lustrum unfolded to its shuddering gaze? 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIs continues to be as attractive as 
ever, and certainly if industry, superior talent, good taste, 
and variety deserve to be sustained, then have the excel- 
lent artists who compose this troupe unusual claims upon 
the public. One of the most successful pieces in Paris, 
Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Doré, by George Sand, was 
selected by Madame Larmet for her benefit, and the fine 
house which greeted her on the occasion was a sufficient 
test of the high estimation in which she is held. She and 
Monsieur La Roche played with more than usual spirit on 
the occasion, and in the strange fot-pourri, Les Chansons 
Populaires de la France, the numerous snatches of well- 
remembered songs were received, more especially by the 
French portion of the audience, with perfect enthusiasm. 
Monsieur Rousseau, one of the most efficient members of 
the company, was happy in his selection for his benefit of 
a piece which has lately been rendered on the English 
stage, enabling even those who are not quite familiar with 
the language to discriminate between the respective merits 
of the very opposite styles of acting. Next week the charm- 
ing Grande Duchesse, who has been captivating the wise 
statesmen of Washington and roused even the sober inhabi- 
tants of the Quaker City to a pitch of unwonted enthusiasm, 
returns to delight us, and the dramatic company will appear 
as usual on Saturdays. 


Mr. MAK STRAKOSCH’s troupe of Italian singers have 
migrated to the Academy of Music, and opened there on 
Monday in // Zrovatore with great effect. Sig. Brignoli 
not only sings better than ever, but his voice is better than 
ever, and although not yet quite a master of stage-ease, the 
popular tenor is considerably less awkward than formerly. 
Mad. La Grange sang the music of Leonora admirably, and 
in parts quite delighted her audience, while Miss Phillips, 
so far as New York is concerned, has fairly made the char- 
acter of Azucena her own. It rarely happens that an artist 
unites the capacities necessary to fill out a conception 
demanding real dramatic intensity and great musical 
resources so felicitously as does Miss Phillips in this per- 
sonation. The performance of Rigoletto gave way to that 
of // Barbiere on Friday, a change for the better, since this 
company appears to little advantage in the former work. 
We, however, sincerely regret the cause—the illness of 
Mad. La Grange—which we trust was not serious, although 
this highly esteemed singer was unable to sing Lucia, as an- 
nounced for Monday, and Dox Pasquale was substituted, 
before a very fashionable audience, who received the per- 
formance with every manifestation of pleasure. J/ Ballo in 
Maschera was announced for Wednesday. 





putation, yet there are steadfast devotees of the splendid 
game who are faithful in good report and in ill report, in 


the days when to play a really good game was almost of 


itself a passport to good society, or in the darker times 
when the accomplishment is regarded with indifference. 
The New York Chess Club keeps on the even tenor of its 
way, and good chess-play can always be seen or enjoyed at 
its rooms, although the exciting scenes of past matches in 
the Morphian or pre-Morphian days are fading into tradi- 
tions. Itis true that Captain Mackenzie has played a sort 
of championship match with the Philadelphia player, Mr. 
Reichelm, but its result was a foregone conclusion, and, for 
this reason, the affair created less é/at than it otherwise 
would have done. At present a general Tournament is in 


progress at the club in which there is a large number of 


participants, and which is accordingly mildly interesting 
to the members of the club and their friends. The result 
of this, too, is a foregone conclusion, as Captain Mackenzie 


is all but certain to win the first prize. It was at one time sup- 


posed that Mr. Stanley, who is now in fine health and spirits, 
and pleasantly reminding all who know him of his former self, 
might have a chance to win; he, however, made a flagrant 
blunder in a game, which looked as if he would certainly 
score it, and the accident foreran failure. We hear that an 
attempt will be made this year to get up an International 
Chess Congress, and that Mr. Staunton, among others, has 
expressed a willingness in such a case to cross the Atlantic 
to attend. Such a congress, judiciously arranged and car- 
ried out, would give an impetus to chess of a decided char- 
acter, and it will afford us great pleasure to be enabled to 
chronicle that the scheme proposed is to be consummated. 


NeExT to its Fairmount Water-works, its Forney, and 
its Loyal League, Philadelphia is remarkable for nothing 
so much as for a degree of literary taste and culture which 
has won for it the envy of Boston and meaner provincial 
cities. And this in spite of that commercial isolation which 
should naturally tend to keep it out of sympathy with the 
intellectual currents of the age. But this perhaps only lends 
to its opinions a spice of originality which greater familiar- 
ity with contemporaneous literature might destroy. What, 
for instance, can be more refreshing than to find in an even- 


ing journal of that cultivated city the information that “ of 
popular living novelists Dickens is the best in style and in 
the construction of his stories ;” that “no living English 
poet can be called great except Tennyson’””—which is unpatri- 
otic, considering Boker, Holland, and perhaps Whitman, if 


he may be considered an English poet—and that “ Swin- 
burne’s most elaborate work was even too gross for the 
present taste and had to be suppressed” ? This last news 
is especially gratifying, and reflects credit on Philadelphia 
morality; but if the Atalanta in Calydon could so excite the 
indignant virtue of the Quaker municipality, what words 


SMOKING cigars in a street like Broadway is to many 
people offensive enough; but when well-dressed boors 
betake themselves to smoking strong pipes there, thus 
infecting the whole adjacent atmosphere and compelling 
every one to breathe in the nauseating effluvium, we sub- 
mit the joke is carried alittle too far. The offence becomes 
something worse than a mere infraction of good manners, 
and constitutes a nuisance which should be forcibly abated. 
It is truly surprising what selfish encroachments on the 
comfort of others men will permit themselves in this matter 
of smoking, who would feel highly offended if told that 
their habits rendered them unfit for presentation in decent 
society. 

THE Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D., has now in press 
Immanuel, or The Life of Fesus Christ Our Lord, a work to 
which he has devoted many years of study, and in which, 
without combating hostile positions or diverging into con- 
troversy of any kind, he applies himself to the narration and 
interpretation of the history of the Saviour. Stating in his 
preface that the work is written for the people, the author 
adds : 

“Tt assumes that the majority of readers in this age are neither thought- 
less nor ignorant. It is written in the spirit, though without the genius 
and eloquence, of the lamented Hugh Miller, who declared that it had 
been his aim to write «f to the people and not down to them. I have 
not, therefore, ignored the questions touching the person and work of 
Christ, which now engage the attention of the learned. The age-long 
controversy concerning supernaturalism has extended far beyond the 
closets of solitary thinkers, far beyond the cloisters and lecture-rooms of 
the universities, and now enlists not only the startled curiosity, but the 
anxious concern and even the passions, of the million. I have, 
therefore, devoted the first part of the work to a discussion of topics con- 
nected with the credibility of the Gospels. The predominant’ 
design of the book, however, is not to meet the arguments and cavils of 
rationalistic assailants of Christianity, but rather to set forth in as clear 
and graphic a style as possible the great events of our Lord’s earthly his- 
tory, and the scope and substance of His wondrous sayings and discourses. 
It is an essential part of my plan to avoid all chronological, topographical, 
and harmonistic discussions.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN DE WITT, D.D., of the Theological 
Seminary of the (Dutch) Reformed Church, has been for 
some years engaged upon the preparation of a new Hebrew 
lexicon, which he now hopes to have ready for publication 
in the spring. It is founded upon Fuerst’s large Hebrew- 
German lexicon, of which a translation in a very large 
octavo has been made at the University of Halle, but it is 
Dr. De Witt’s purpose to comprise his within the limits of a 
volume not much larger than the German pocket-lexicon of 
Fuerst and Leopold, and also to introduce several novelties, 
“ one of which, never before adopted in any lexicon,” says 
The Christian Intelligencer, “ facilitates an almost instan- 
taneous reference to any desired word.” 





Mr. JAMES MILLER announces a new edition, with criti- 


SPRING AND TYRANNY. 
4 
Spring-germs, spring-germs, 
I charge you by your life, go back to death. 
This glebe is sick, this wind is foul of breath. 
Stay: feed the worms. 
IL. 
Oh ! every clod 
Is faint, and falters from the war of growth 
And crumbles in a dreary dust of sloth, 
Unploughed, untrod. 
Ill. 
What need, what need, 
To hide with flowers the curse upon the hills, 
Or sanctify the banks of sluggish rills 
Where vapors breed ? 
Iv. 
And—if needs must— 
Advance, O Summer-heats ! upon the land, 
And bake the bloody mould to shards and sand 
And sickly dust. 
v. 
Before your birth, 
Burn yp, O Roses ! with your dainty flame. 
Good Violets, sweet Violets, hide shame 
Below the earth. 
vi. 
Ye silent Mills, 
Reject the bitter kindness of the moss. 
O Farms! protest if any tree emboss 
The barren hills. 
VIL. 
Young Trade is dead, 
And swart Work sullen sits in the hillside fern 
And folds his arms that find no bread to earn, 
And bows his head. 
Vill. 
Spring-germs, spring-germs, 
Albeit the towns have left you place to play, 
I charge you, sport not. Winter owns to-day. 
Stay: feed the worms. 
Sipney Lanter. 
MEssrs, MoorHEAD, Stmrson, & Bonn have published 
a new edition of Father Tom and the Pope, distinguished by 
all the typographical beauty of the former, and unblemished 
by its typographical errors. Mr. F. S. Cozzens, the former 
editor, contributes a clever and genial ante-preface, wherein 
he retracts his statement crediting the sketch to Maginn, and 
gives the most conclusive proof of its having been written by 
Dr. Samuel Ferguson in the shape of a letter from that gentle- 
man acknowledging the authorship. The interest of the 
ante-preface is enhanced by other letters bearing upon the 
same point and correcting some other errors in the original 
preface. Altogether the second edition, except in respect 
to size and margin, seems every way an improvement on 
the first. Mr. Cozzens is mistaken, however, in supposing 
that the review of Father Tom, published in The Round 
Table for November 30, 1867, to which he makes courteous 
reference, was written by Mr. Eugene Casserly, as that gen- 
tleman, the United States Senator elect from California, is 
not, and has never been, a contributor to this journal. 


Sir Davip BrewsTER—whose death has been announced 
by the Cable since our last issue was sent to the press—did 
more, probably, than has been done by any other one man 
for the popularization of science. Merely as the inventor of 
the kaleidoscope—all whose profits, by the way, were 
pirated from him through some informality in the patent—and 
of the stereoscope, such a claim might be made for him in 
the department of optics. Originally educated for the Pres- 
byterian ministry, he met, at the University of Edinburgh, 
Robison, Playfair, and Dugald Stewart ; and, declining a 
living offered him, he devoted himself to scientific studies. 
In 1808 he commenced editing the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
which he completed in 1830, including in it the results of 
his researches, which formed also the subjects of numerous 
books of greater or less size. Beside numerous contribu- 
tions to Zhe Edinburgh, Quarterly, and North British Re- 
views, and to the journals of various learned societies, he 
wrote, among other works, 4 7yreatise on the Kaleidoscope, 
Treatise on the Stereoscope, Treatise on Optics, Letters on Nat: 
ural Magic, The Martyrs of Science, Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Isaac Newton, and More Worlds than One, 
the last being a reply to Dr. Whewell’s Plurality of Worlds. 
His titles and honors were innumerable: beginning with 
1800, he was made A.M. by the University of Edinburgh, 
LL.D. by that of Aberdeen, A.M. by Cambridge, D.C.L. by 
Oxford, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which 
he became secretary and vice-president ; corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and of the Royal Acade- 
mies of Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark ; one 
of the eight foreign members of the French National Insti» 
tute and an officer of the Legion of Honor ; he likewise 
received the, decoration of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
from King William IV. knighthood, the Prussian Order of 
Merit. He was also Principal first of the united colleges 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, then of the 
University of Edinburgh. Of his investigations perhaps the 
most valuable were those of the polarization of light, the 
mean temperature of the earth, and the isothermal lines. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S critical essay on William Blake sug- 
gests to The Imperial Review “a doubt whether the author 
of Atalanta was quite the man to put the finishing-touch 
to what poor Gilchrist left incomplete, and to draw out for 
us what lessons can be drawn out from the life of William 
Blake, painter and poet.” 


“Blake’s remains,” says the reviewer, “should least of all men’s be 








cal and explanatory notes, of William Beckford’s Vathek. 


battled for by rival moralists ; Blake’s words should least of all men’s be 
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forced to support any thesis. Mr. Swinburne’s aim seems to be the total 
severance of the ka/A6v aad dyafov. While we, poor groundlings, are 
still weak enough to hope that the feud between the good and the beautiful 
may, even on earth, be closed ; that it has, for eighteen hundred years at 
least, been growing less bitter; that by-and-by a day will dawn when it 
must perforce cease, because goodness and beauty will be universally 
recognized to be one; duty will be seen to be not only a nobler, but, 
verily, a lovelier thing than all else—here is Mr. Swinburne proclaiming 
the eternal and irreconcilable difference between the two and daring us to 
bring them into harmony. What has Blake to do with Swinburne? 
Blake, whose mad uncouth rhapsodies are such a contrast to our latest 
poet’s voluptuous music; Blake, whose weird designs are such a contrast 
to the sharp classical figures over which Mr. Swinburne loves to throw 
anewglow. What affinity is there between Blake, the antinomian mystic, 
and Swinburne, the reviver of heathenism ?” 


Nevertheless it does justice to the literary merit of Mr. 
Swinburne’s treatise, perhaps more than justice to the 
beauty of a literary style somewhat too florid to be faultless : 


“Whatever exception we may take to its principles or its aims, the book 
before us is verily a marvel of elegant and eloquent composition. Mr. 
Swinburne can scarcely write what shall not be worth reading ; his work 
is always true metal, though we are often moved to quarrel with the image 
andsuperscription. Study his definition as to the incompatibility of virtue 
and beauty and the ‘sin’ of restraint, and you have the key to the vaga- 
ries which all regret, but which cannot destroy his excellence. Of this 
book we wish to speak in high praise; it shows a subtle power of ana- 
lyzing character, a faultless style. Accept the ‘data,’ and it is a perfect 
work, If only we could take of it and of Mr. Swinburne in general the 
view which dear old Charles Lamb takes of the Caroline Dramatists—that 
they belong to an airy world in which our ordinary moral rules have no 
place—we should be able to go further and pronounce it a valuable coiitri- 


* bution to literary biography.” 


Whether or not Mr. Swinburne’s work be considered 
always true metal depends a little on individual taste, but 
it is at least hard to understand the vagaries which all 
regret but which cannot destr@y his excellence. Vagary is 
a somewhat mild term to apply to that mental and moral 
depravity in which Mr. Swinburne glories—the worship of 
license, the apotheosis of lust, which he would make the 
guiding rule of lite ; but it seems to us an imperfection great 
enough to destroy any excellence of any writer other than 
the empty excellence of style. A poet who fails in art by 
choosing such subjects as art revolts at ; a philosopher who, 
less wise than Lord Lytton, dissevers the Good from the 
Beautiful ; a moralist whose code of perfection is com- 
pleted by a world made one vast brothel, can, it seems to 
us, be called excellent only by a curious twist of language. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





O THe EpiTor or Tue Rounp TABLE: 

(23.)—Can any of the readers of The Round Table give me the 
Latin or Roman name of Woodstock, England? A place hard by was 
called Trepontium ; but I have hitherto been unable to find the designa- 
tion of Woodstock. Loyoua. 

Ba.LTimorE, February 10, 1868. 





(24.)—Perhaps the next person who writes on corruptions of foreign 
names and words will be obliged to me for the following, which I have 
never seen in print: ‘The New-Orleans-upholsterer-French for a ward- 
robe is amour ; rather a funny version or perversion of armoire. 

CuarLeEsTon, February 8, 1868. Car. Benson. 





(25.)—Rev. H. M. Gallaher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., stated in a lecture 
this winter that “the story of Joan of Arc suffering martyrdom was a 
myth, she having got married and died in her bed like a sensible woman.” 
Can you inform me if his statement is or is not correct? 

(26.)—In the passage in Macbeth, “Is this a dagger which I see,” etc., 
where should the emphasis be placed? A lecturer on elocution stated 
lately that it was incorrect to emphasize dagger. 


(27.)—Can you tell me where I can find a poem written by the late 
Fitz James O’Brien called The Sewing Bird ? Ee. 

Provipence, R. I., February 13, 1868. 

(25.)—Jeanne d’Arc has been among the victims of the iconoclastic 
school of writers—of Mr. Baing-Gould, if we mistake not, among others 
—that has of late years been devoting itself to t'ne demolition of the popu- 
lar heroes of history. How clearly the case has been made out against 
| ker we are unable to say. Meanwhile, an elaborate French work has ap- 
| peared in commemoration of her valorous exploits, of which we think 
| an English version has been promised, anda statue to her memory is likely 
| to be erected—we believe at Rouen, but possibly at Orléans. If our cor- 
respondent is curious about it, he had better consult Lord Mahon’s work 
on the heroine. 





(28.)—I have been accustomed to regard Cicero as one of the few 
heathen of unblemished moral character. On p. 150 of the December 
number of The North British Review, an evidently well-informed writer, 
speaking of the great crimes of Roman civilization, says: ‘ Almost every 
great name in literature (not excepting Cicero himself) . being 
included in the black calendar.” Will one of your correspondents kindly 
point out the authority for this statement as far as it affects Cicero? 

EON, 
(29.)—Will you please inform me through the columns of your paper 
where this extract is found originally : 
“* He sailed into the fiery sunset 
And left sweet music in Cathay.” 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens uses it in his speech on “‘ reconstruction” with 
reference to President Lincoln. Can you tell me where it is found? 
ours, Tuan. M. STEVENS. 
InpDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February, 1868. 





(30.)—Where can I obtain a copy of the songthat Lady Dorrillon sings 
in Sans Merct, beginning : 
“* Avez-vows vu dans Barcelone 
Une Andalouse avec sein brune.” 
} Respectfully yours, etc., 
| Baxrtimore, February 2, 1868. 


| 


VEREKER. 





(5.)—Reichenbach’s Dynamics of Magnetism, which I think is the 
| correct title of the book, was republished here some twenty years ago or 
| more by Redfield. If my memory serves me, the author claimed to have 
| discovered a new vital force, and he christened it OD ; and odic was the 
| adjective. Ww. 
New York, February 5, 1868. 





(13.)—“‘ Snooks” asks, ‘‘ Which of the seven wise men of Greece was 
the author of the adage [yO ceavrov—‘Know thyself?” It was 
Solon of Athens. Tradition attributed to each sage a saying. Authori- 
ties vary somewhat as to the respective assignation of them. The follow- 
ing is probably as nearly correct as any : 

Solon of Athens: T'y6. ceavtov—“ Know thyself.” 

Chilon of Sparta: TéAo¢ dogv paxgod Biov—“ Note the end of a 
long life.’ 
| Pittacus of Mytilene: Kaigov yvar—“ Know the fitting season.” 
| Bias of Priene: ‘Oy TAeiove Kaxol—“ The wicked are more numer- 
us.”? 





| Periander of Corinth: MeAérn 76 2dv—“ Practice is everything.” 

Cleobulus of Rhodes: ’Aguotov jrergov—“ Moderation is best.” 

Thales of Miletus : ’Eyyva, Tdpa 0’ atn—“* Promise, for destruction 
is near.” 

In The Dialogue of Protagoras, 343, A., Plato names Myson of 
Laconia instead of Periander. ALPHA. 

University or Georaia, Athens, Ga. 

(19.) Your querist, ‘‘ Cash,” can find the terms “‘ Gog and Magog” in 
avolume published anterior to Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, or even 
Wheeler’s Noted Names of Fiction. The volume may be found with 
any Sunday-school class, but it is somewhat neglected by smart literary 
gentlemen of the present day. In it the reference to those terms is thus 
given: 

“And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out 
of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the four 

uarters of the earth,GoGc AND MaGoa, to gather them together to battle: 
the number of whom is as the sand of the sea.”—ev., ch. xx., 7-8. 

I believe J. R. Planché, in his dramatization of Beauty and the Beast, 
makes Sir Aldgate Pump exclaim, “O, Gog and Magog !”” 1. S. 

WasuincTon, D.C., Feb. 17, 1868. 

Our present correspondent seems not to have observed that the enquiry 
is concerning the British, not the Biblical, Gog and Magog—though the 
atter are mentioned in the passage to which we referred as being of 
scarcely earlier date than the personages so named whom Bute—younger 
son of Anthenor of Troy, and founder of London—found in Albion 3,000 
years ago. No doubt, however, our original querist would be pleased to 
have an account of the apocalyptic Gog and Magog, especially if “I. S.’» 
s prepared to show their identity with those whose origin he sought. 











COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE OILS, 
n combination with GLycERtnE, and especially designed for the use of 
LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by AJ. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of John 
Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 AND 552 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 





79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic design 
and elaborate finish, 
BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular care 
given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New Designs pre- 
pared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded promptly upon request. 


; HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 








KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Paris ExuIBITION and, over all others, by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this country of 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 


now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and selections at 
their stores, 


23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street ; 
6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway ; and New Store, 
717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 


N.8.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists sent. 
Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine and to color. 





RARE LONDON BOOKS. 





Now READY, AND SENT GRATIS TO ANY ADDRESS, 


CATALOCUE NO. 46, FOR FEBRUARY. 


Being a descriptive and priced list of a valuable collection of Curious, 
INTERESTING, and STANDARD Booxs, both ancient and modern, just 
imported from Europe, and now offered for sale at the very low prices an- 


nexed, by 
A. L. LUYSTER, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Books, 
138 Fulton Street, New York. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot 95 





CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that zifations of our fine ELECTRO- 

LATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
| sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
| imitations in market, both of inferior quality. ‘These goods are offered 
| for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
| can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark 


for 
Electro-Plate. 


Stamped on 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best She/- 
field Plate. 

GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


every article. 


The Corham Ware is indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 





NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
OR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 
Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Every Lady has the Management of her own 


They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel | 


| Fashion’s Vermilion Edict.—For once Fash- 
| ion has made a decision in strict accord with the highest taste. She has 

| decreed that Phalon’s Extract of the FLor pe Mayo shall be the perfume 

of her votaries—their only perfume. It is, therefore, the exclusive odor of 
the “exclusives.” 





| EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


| 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 

THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 

Pa substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 

| stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Douste Loop Evastic (or so- 


called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented THres-THREAD Em- 
BROIDERY STITCH. Price of Plate $10. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 











SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK. 


CATHERINE Cook against Grorce T. Coox.—Summons—For Relief, 
(Com. not served.) 


To Grorce T. Cook: You are hereby summoned and required to 
answer the complaint in this action, which was filed January 2, 1868, in 
the office of the Clerk of the City and County of New. York, at the City 
Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said com- 
plaint on the subscriberat his office, No. 7 Nassau Street, New York City, 
within twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive of 
the day of such service ; and if you fail to answer the said complaint within 
the time aforesaid, the g/aintiff in this action will apply to the Court for 
the relief demanded in the complaint. 


Dated January 2, 1868. 
J. G. McApam, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. Quan- 
tity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


THE WEEK. THE WEEK. THE WEEK. 


Appealing as the new journal does to all tastes, all parties, and all 
denominations, it is evident from the outset that its circulation must be- 
come a very extensive one. The price of THE WEEK has been 
deliberately placed at the lowest possible rate—eight cents a copy— 
and it is confidently expected that an edition of Twenty THousanp will 
quickly be attained. 


ADVERTISERS are reminded that by ing their wares in both 











form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM and 
PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. Depot, 907 


Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. Send for treatise. | 





Duane Street. Sold by all druggists. 


Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing stores everywhere. 


THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK they will reach the eyes 
of both select and popular classes of readers so extensively and at so 
moderate a price as to make the two mediums of EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


THE WEEK, No. 5, will be out promptly on Saturday morning. 
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Vol. 7. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 7. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF 
Politics, Literature, Finance, Society, and Art. 
FOR 1868. 


-_—— 


THE ROUND TABLE has now attained a general success never 
yet achieved by any journal of similar class in the United States. Its 
cash receipts have fairly doubled within the past year, and that without 
the aid of “ subsidies” of any description, whether political, personal, or 
corporative. Its advertising has reached an average far exceeding that of 
any literary journal ever established here—an evidence of appreciation 
which speaks for itself—and its circulation is steadily increasing. 


THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a thoroughly in- 
dependent weekly review. It opposes radicalism and sectionalism, but it 
is the organ of no party, sect, or clique. It aims to tell the truth about 
things and men without regard to their opinions, position, or influence. 
The views of the paper respecting the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etc., 
are sufficiently known to require no present elucidation. Such as they 
are they will be steadfastly adhered to. 


HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 

THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters 
is composed of the pure juices (or, as they are medicinally termed, Ex- 
tracts) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a preparation highly concen- 
trated and entirely free from alcoholic admixture of any kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 
is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the purest quality 
of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable remedies ever offered to the public. : 
Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bitters, as 
stated, will use 





THE ROUND TABLE deals largely with BOOKS and LITER- 
ARY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to them. It at- 
tempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most important and in- 
teresting to the whole country ; while as regards MUSIC, the OPERA, 
the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and SOCIAL affairs in gen- 
eral, it aims to be a scholarly, graphic, and always interesting mirror of 
Metropolitan Life. : 


THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time to time articles on 
special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, IN- 
SURANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thoroughly 
competent hands and of a character that the experience of the past year 
has shown to be most wicely acceptable and instructive. 


THE ROUND TABLE, asa medium for advertisers, presents ad- 
vantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people who not only 
read, but have the means to buy. The advertisements of publishers— 
which now present, in the season, a fuller view of the American trade 
than has ever been regularly presented in a weekly form—constitute the 
staple, and are read with interest by great numbers. But all fine mer- 
chandise may profitably be advertised in these columns, while insurance 
and financial companies can positively find no superior channel of pub- 
licity. The journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all 
the advertisements it contains. E 


THE ROUND TABLE is essentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles and meas- 
ures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, prosperity, and har- 
monious unity of the whole country. As all connected with it, editors, 
writers, and others, are (with the exception of publicly-announced Eng- 
lish contributors) of American birth and breeding, the patriotic charac- 
teristics of the journal are in a manner assured. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 
One copy 1 year, . Le + So «. w-. » oe 


~ = Been; * 4 . ° ° ;: . ‘ 10 00 


=o * Gmonth, . . » 


be . > 3 50 

“1 year, clergymen and teachers, . . > 400 
(No deduction for less than one year.) 

Five copies 1 year, ; . ‘ " . ; ‘ 22 50 


For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been arranged 
with many of the leading American and English periodicals. Henceforth 
persons desiring either of the publications named below, together with 
The Round Table, may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
office of either the sum appended: 


QUARTERLY. 


The American Law Review (full price $5), . . - $800 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ($2), . ‘i . 6 50 
The Journal of Psychological Medicine ($5),. . “ 8 00 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), ° ° . 8 75 
The Edinburgh Review ($4), . ; 5 MS . 8 75 
The Westminster Review ($4), : ° > " 8 75 
The North British Review ($4), . . 4 5 8 75 
The Contemporary Review ($12), . ° . ° + 415 00 
MONTHLY. 
Putnam’s Magazine ($4), ere ‘ ‘ 3 - $800 
‘The New York Medical Journal ($5), . . 4 . 8 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), : ° : > 7 5° 
‘The Riverside Magazine ($2 50), - « » a 
The Broadway ($3), : . ; . ‘ > . 6 50 
The Galaxy, . ‘ . > ° ° ° ° > 8 00 
The Art Journal ($1 50), » ° . ° > ° 6 co 
Good Words ($3), . ° . ° ° ° ° > 6 50 
The Sunday Magazine (3 50), 5 . ° ° ° 675 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ($4), . ° 4 ‘ 8 75 
Phrenological Journal ($3) . . . . « « 750 
People’s Magazine ($3),. ~. ° ° ° * 5 7 5° 
WEEKLY. 
The Week, ° ° . ° ° ° ° - 750 
The Medical Gazette ($2), ‘ . . » . . 50 


Littell’s Living Age ($8), » . . 


. . I2 00 


It should be distinctly understood that each commutation granted 


must include one subscription to THE ROUND TABLE. 
Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a reduced 
rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of American publication: 





The Publishers deciine all responsibility for remittances sent \ declined; but with a clear a in various instances, and particularly in 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, or 


Post-office Money-orders. 
THE ROUND TABLE 
ADVERTISING RATES FOR INSIDE PAGES. 


Three Three Six One 


. Twice. One 
Once wice. ‘Times. Month. Months. Months. Year. 


One col., $25 00 $45 00 $65 00 $85 00 $225 00 $365 00 $600 00 
Half col. 15 00 2500 4000 4800 12000 20000 320 00 
Third col, 900 1800 2600 3200 75.00 13009 210 00 
Quarter col, 7 50 1250 2000 2400 6009 10009 162 00 | from derangement of the liver, 
Per line, 20 20 20 16 12 10 & si 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR OUTSIDE PAGES. 


Owing to the great demand for space on our Outside pages, we shall 
hereafter charge an advance of a5 per cent. on the price for corresponding | ture of C. M. JACKSON is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others 


space on Inside pages. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1868. 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by Apams & 


FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. : 


Subscriptions also received in London by Trupner & Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row; and by Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, gf ends OF gs 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 

They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal virtues, 

the choice between the twvheiny,a mere matter of taste, the Tonic being 
the more palatable. 
The Stomach, from 2 variety of causes, swh as Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, etc., is very apt to have its functions deranged. The 
Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does with the Stomach, then becomes 
affected, the result of which is that the patient suffers from several U 
more of the following diseases: 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, 
Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flutter- 
ing at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Diffi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before 
the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, etc., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
Great Depression of Spirits. ; 5 : 

These remedies will oy cure Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dys- 
psia, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhea, Diseases of the 
pedi and all diseases arising from a Disordered Liver, Stomach, or 


Intestines. 
Debility, 


resulting from any cause whatever: Prostration of the System, induced by 
Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc. 

There is no medicine extant equal to these remedies in such cases. A 
tone and vigor is imparted to the whole system, the appetite is strength- 
ened, food is enjoyed, the stomach digests promptly, the blood is purified, 
the complexion becomes sound and healthy, the yellow tinge is eradicated 
from the eyes, a bloom is given to the cheeks, and the weak and nervous 
invalid becomes a strong and healthy being. 


Persons advanced in Life, 


and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with all its at- 
tendant ills, will find in the use of this BITTERS, or the TONIC, an 
elixir that will instil new life into their veins, restore ii a measure the 
energy and ardor of more youthful days, build up their shrunken forms, 
and give health and happiness to their remaining years. 


NOTICE. 


It is a well established fact that fully one half of the female portion of 
our population are seldom in the enjoyment of good health; or, to use 
their own expression, “never feel well.” ‘They are languid, devoid of all 
energy, extremely nervous, and have no appetite. 

To this class of persons the BITTERS or the TONIC is especially 
recommended. 


Weak and Delicate Children 


are made strong by the use of either of these remedies. They will cure 
every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 

Thousands of certificates have accumulated in the hands of the proprie- 
tor, but space will allow of the publication of but a few. Those, it will be. 
observed, are men of note, and of such standing that they must be believed. 





Testimonials. 

HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 

Chief- Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes: - 

“ PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 

“I find Hoofland’s German Bitters‘is a good tonic, useful in diseases of 

the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of debility and want of 
nervous action in the system. 

“ Yours truly, Gro. W. Woopwarp.” 

HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 

“ PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1866. 

“IT consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in case of 

attacks of indigestion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my experience 

of it. Yours, with respect, James Tuompson.” 


FROM REV. JOSEPH H. KENNARD, D.D., 


Pastor of the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


“Dr. Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to connect 
my name with rec dations of different kinds of medicines, but re- 
garding the practice as out of my appropriate sphere, I have in all cases 





my own family, of the usefulness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I de- 
part for once from my usual course to express my full conviction that, for 
general debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and valuable preparation. In some cases it may fail ; but usually, I 
doubt not, it will very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 
causes. 
“Yours, very respectfully, J. H. Kennarp, 

“ Eighth, below Coates Strect.” 


FROM REV. E. D. FENDALL, 
Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


“T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s German 
Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a most valuable 
tonic to all who are suffering from general debility or from diseases arising 


Yours truly, E. D. Fenpaui.” 


CAUTION. 
Hoofland’s German Remedies are counterfeited. See that the signa- 
are counterfeit. 


Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 631 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M JACKSON & CO. 





PRICES. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, pee bottle, > wes oo 
? jozen, > ° . 


. « S& 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart bottles, $x 50 per bottle, or 


*,* Do not forget to examine well the artidle you buy, in order to get 


THE WEE K: 


A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION, 


The (N. Y.) Evening Post. 
The first number of Zhe Week shows already a greater variety and 
better discrimination in selections than we commonly find in Pudlic 
Opinion ; the extracts exhibit the opinions of leading writers of all par- 
ties, political, religious, and social ; and the paper will prove interesting to 
a considerable part of the public. 


The (Yale) College Courant. 
It supplies a want felt by many who are unable to take several papers. 


The Troy (N. Y.) Times. 
The object apparently is to give the views entertained by the repre- 
sentative journals of various shades of opinion, and if this is always im- 
partially done, 7te Week will be a valuable acquisition. 


The (N. Y.) Commercial Advertiser. 
If that ubiquitous and unreasonable creature—the gencral reader— 
welcomes this new journal as warmly as the journalist is impelled by self- 
interest to do, its greeting will be a cheery one. No bias is manifest in 
the selection of its contents. 
The Round Table, New York. 

The motto of the new weekly—“ Audiatur et Altera Pars”’—indi- 
cates plainly enough that, whatever a given reader may find to his taste, 
he is pretty certain to find also that from which he must dissent. ‘The 
essential principle of such a scheme—wholly without precedent, we be- 
lieve, in this country—is the entire suppression of any convictions of its 
management on controverted subjects, so that an impartial summary may 
be presented of every significant phase of sentiment upon topics which 
engross the public attention. It would seem that, in a community at 
ence so given to general enquiry and so engrossed in business pursuits as 
to enjoy comparatively small leisure, there must be a felt want for such a 
medium, whereby one may acquaint himself with the existence and 
nature of opinions for which it is impossible for him to go personally in 
search, cropping out as they do in so many and such unexpected quarters, 
not only throughout our own immense territory, but in all regions and 
tongues of the civilized world. 
The Whig, Richmond, Virginia. 

Is destined to attain papery among all persons desirous of keeping 
posted in respect to the views of leading organs of public sentiment. 

The Press, Philadelphia. 
A journal full of many-sided information and worthy of being filed and 
finally bound in volumes, for whicf, jts convenient size and form well 
adapt it. . 
The Gospel Messenger, Utica. 
_ It is what is needed in this country, where vecy-few people “read both 
sides.” . . . Its scope will be vastly wider thas the old wes Reg- 
ister ever had in its day. 
The National Baptist, Philadelphia, 
Consists of extracts from different periodicals of all sects and parties, 
thus giving to the reader an opportunity to learn the views of men differ- 
ing from himself in politics and theology. . . . It does any man good 
to know what others think, and especially to know what views are ex- 
pressed in papers of an opposite party. 
: The Sun, New York. 

A comprehensive view of public opinion in our own country and abroad 
with a due admixture of science, fun, and gossip. Its pages are full of 
entertainment, and it is printed in beautiful style. 


The Portland (Me.) Press. 
Not the organ of _ special set of views, but a reflex of the opinions 
of the newspaper world. 
The Fewish Messenger, New York. 
A journal much needed in this country, and deserves a cordial recogni- 


tion of its merits. 
The Universe, Philadelphia. 
In our opinion, the handsomest “ turn out”? among all the weekly jour- 
nals of America. 
The Albany Evening Fournal. 
It is handsomely printed, and bids fair to become an interesting and 
useful literary companion. 
SCALE OF TERMS. 
One copy 1 year, . . ° ° . ° ° - $300 
a 8 ora, .° “ii > " ° ° . 2 00 
“a of The Wee 
“  & of The Round Tablef 79° + + = 7 5° 
For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been arranged 
with many of the leading American and English periodicals.. Persons 
desiring either of the publications named below, together with 7he i’eck, 
may obtain them for one year by remitting to the office of either the sum 


appended: 
- r QUARTERLY. 


The American Law Review (full price $5), . : ‘ 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ($2), . ‘ = 400 


& 


The —— of Psychological Medicine ($5), . 4 6 00 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), . ° . 573 
The Edinburgh Review ($4),-  .- . . - $8795 
The Westminster Review (34), « . ° " 575 
The North British Review ($4), . ; “t . 4 575 
The Contemporary Review ($12), . . ‘ ° + 1250 
MONTHLY. 

Putnam’s Magazine ($4), pelt - $75 
The New York arenes Journal ($s), 6 


. . oo 
The American Naturalist ($3),  . . . +. » 500 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50), . . . : . 4 00 
The Broadway ($3), R ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 4 50 
The Galaxy, .  - - + «© + «© «© + §00 
The Art Journal ($1 50), : ‘ ‘ ‘ " > 

Good Words ($3), - . . . . a 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), ‘ 
Blackwood’s oo ($4), 


Phrenological Journal ($3), - “4 . . 
WEEKLY. 


The Round Table, . m 2 . ‘ ‘ ; r 
The Medical Gazette ($2), . ; ; % ; 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age ($8), ° 2 ° . . > 9 50 
It should be distinctly understood that each commutation granied 
must include one subscription to THE WEEK. 
Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a reduce 
rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of American publication. 
The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent through 
the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, or Post- 
office Money-orders. 


ADVERTISING RATES OF THE WEEK. 


1 Col, x time, $15; 4 times, $50 ; 3 mos., $125; 6 mos., $200; 1 year, $350 
“ 


“ “ 9; “ 303 75; “ 125; “ 209 
x “ “ 6; “ 21: “ 553 “ 90; “ 149 
1 “ “ 53 “ 17; “ 45; “ 753 “ 120 


Per line, 15 cts.; 4 insertions, 12 cts. ; 3 months, 10 cts. ; 6 months, 
8 cts. ; 1 year, 6 cts. 


A deduction from the usual rates will be made to parties advertising in 
both Round Table and Week. 
Address, 
THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


132 Nassau Street, New York 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by Apams & 
FRANCIs, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

Subscriptions also ‘received in London by TruBNER & Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row; and by Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, 














the genuine. 


Ludgate Hill, London. 
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